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Bharatiya Vidya 
Stands for 


Bharttfyl Shiksha must ensure that no promising young; 
Indian of cli a racier having faith In Bh a rat and her culture Bhara¬ 
tiya Vidya should he left without modem educational equipment 
by reason merely of want of funds. 

2. Bharatiya Shiksha must be formal iva more ih=m Infor* 
nullve, and cannot have feur its end mere acquisition of knowledge. 
Its legitimate sphere Is not Only lu develop natural talents hut to to 
shape them as to enable them to absorb and express the perm uncut 
\ jlues of Bharatiya Vidya. 

3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account net only the full 
growth of a students persona iky but the totality of hia ref ai ions 
and lead him. to she highest sdf-fuifihneflt of which he is capable. 

4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or other an 

intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskrilie languages nod their 
literature* without excluding, if so desired* the study of oibtf 
languages and literature* ancient and modem, J 


5. The re-integral ion of Bharatiya Vidya, which is ibt 
primary object Of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained ihrflflgh 
a study of forces, movements* motives, ideas, forms and nrf of 
creative life-energy through which it has expressed is self in dHSfcrcnt 
ages as a tingle conli minus process. 

6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student's power of 
expression, both written and ora!,at every stage in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary massen in the 
intellectu;d and moral spheres. 

7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must Involve— 

(a> the adoption by i he teacher of i he Guru ai i it tide whk h 
consists in taking a personal interest in the student; 
inspiring and encouraging him to achieve distinction 
in his studies: entering into his life with j view to 
form ideals and remove psyehofogtCdil obstavto ; 
and creating in him a spirit of consecration ; and 

(by the adoption by the student of the Ski$hj?a altitude 
by the development of— 

(i) respect for the teacher, 
fti) a spirit of inquiry. 

(Sit) a spirit of service towards the teacher* ibe 
institution* Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 

8. The ultimate mm of Bharatiya Shiksha is to leach I be 
younger general ion to appreciate and live up to the permancni 
values eif'Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art 
of creative life-energy as represented by Shri RamiiebBtfdfth 
Shri Krishna* Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in modern times in the life of Shri tUunakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayanandu Saraswati, and Swami 
Virekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahaimn Gandhi. 

9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the studem with every 
kind of scientific end technical training must leach the itudcnl p nci 
to sacrifice an ancient form or altitude to an unreasoning pawlon 
for change; not to main a form or attitude which in the light of 
modem times can be replaced by another form or attitude which is 
a truer and more effective expression of ihe spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya: and io capture the spirit □fresh for each generation lo 
present it to the world. 
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GENERAL EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Tdk Bharatiya Yidya Bhavan—that institute of Indian 
t’ i ilt is tv in Bombay—needed a Book University, n series 
of books which* if read, would nerve the purpose of pro¬ 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis,, however, 
was to be put on such literature its revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, if was decided to 
bring nut in English 100 books, fit) of which were to be 
taken in band almost at once. Each book was to contain 
from SOtl to '150 pages and was to be priced at Its. a/-* 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages: 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil. IVIugu, Kannada 
and Makyalam, 

This scheme, involving the publication of volume* 
retjuires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
llli a van is exerting its uLiiiost to supply them. 

THe objectives for which Ihe Bhaynn stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the 
resuscitation of its fundamental values in their pristine 
vigour. 

bet rile make our goal more explicit: 

He seek the dignity of man* which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
mid capacities; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
:«ud social relations, not in any makeshift way* but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order: we seek the creative 
art of life* by the alchemy of which bin nan limitations arc 
progressively transmuted/ so that man may become the 
instrument of God.- and is aide to see Him in all and all 
in Him. 

The world, we feel* is too much with us, Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty mid aspiration 
which such books can teach. 
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In this scries* therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be published in a form easily accessible 
to nil. Kooks in other Literatures of the world, if they 
illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 

This common pool of literature* it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre¬ 
ciate currents of world thought* ns also the movements 
of the mind in India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and aspi¬ 
ration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Miihahhurate, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C\ Rajagopaloehari; the second work is on a sec¬ 
tion of it T the Gita by 11. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist 
and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it wilb pro¬ 
claimed of the Muhfibhfirata: "What is not in it* is no¬ 
where." After twenty-five centuries, we can use the same 
words about it. He who knows it not, knows not the 
heights and dept I is of the soul; he misses the trials and 
tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahahharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance* 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing 
a code of Ule, a philosophy of social and ethical relations 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard 
tu rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita which 
is, as the world Lv beginning to find out., the noblest of 
scriptures and t^ie grandest of sagas in which the clinm* 
is reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh 
Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture. I am convinced, will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modern life, 

1 thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Rhavaifs activity successful. 


1* Queen Victoria Road, 
New Delhi. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Probably no Hindu youth interested in religion and philo¬ 
sophy escapes in his early years t he direct or indirect influence 
of Buddha and Buddhistic thought. It might be that some- 
times Buddhism is used ns a Foil in philosophic discussions 
and written of T ns something that i$ atheistic, soulless and 
negative. But still one has to think of it and deal with it. 
While doing so* one cannot but be impressed by the colossal 
figure which seems to strut across those early centuries. 
Mahavir was a very great con temporary of Buddha, no 
doubt. But he lacks the personal appeal which Buddha’s story 
makes to the common mind. Moreover, Buddha is u 
part and parcel of the Hindu pantheon and every one in the 
south who performs Ivis daily Stmdhya or any religious 

ceremony has to repeat *_ Dandakartintfe rftsh?, Godavaryoh 

ddSwftiWffCrc^ Shathahana shake Bauddhaiwtarr RamafoiheiTe* 
[I am performing this ceremony in Daudakaranyo 
in the region of the river Godavari on the southern side, 
the era being that of Shnlivahaii, during the period of the 
incarnation of Vishnu as Buddha, in the locality where 
Hama was staying,) as a part of a declaration as regards 
the time and location oHiis performance. 

Even if one ignores these opportunities of acquainting 
oneself with Buddha, it is impossible to foil to be impressed 
by Asoka. The acquaintance of Buddha through As ok a is 
still more impressive and inspiring. In my college days 
I was further attracted towards the ethical philosophy of 
the Dhammapada and I learnt by heart the aphorism, 
L Sabba papasta nknramim. kmtdmrn npasampadax eachitia- 
poriyeHtapanam dam Buddhanttsasanaw/ (This is the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha: Non-doing of all sin, doing of everything 
that is good and meritorious* and then purification ol the 
mind.) It happened that those were the days when the 
name nf the great Buddhist scholar. Professor Kausambi, 
was very popular. Further, it was my good fortune that 
Prof. Bapat, my co-student in the FLA. class, had taken 
Pali as his optional subject arid in subsequent years I bad 
again the opportunity of working [as a colleague in the 
Raj arum College of Kolhapur), with Professor F.L. Vatdyo. 
a profound Sanskrit and Pali scholar. 

But undoubtedly the immediate incenti ve to study and w rite 
about Buddha was due to my close touch with Nalanda t and 
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the Research Institute for Pali and Buddhism located there. 
Tills led me ton pilgrimageof Lumhini. Kopikvastu, Kuni- 
mm w Sarnath, Rajgrihii* Etuddha Gaya and so on while 
I was in Bihar as Governor from 1052" to IP57. Then came 
the 2,500th centenary of Buddha in 1050 which filled the 
whole year with various items connected with Buddha 
and Buddhism. All these kept my mind busy with Buddha 
and his great personality ns well as his simple teachings. 

AH these may not have been able to make me give 
shape to my thoughts on Buddha, It was my dose acquain¬ 
tance and exchange of ideas with Bhikku Jagadish Kashyap, 
the then Director of the Nnlamia Institute, which finally 
made me think uf writing on Buddha in this series, I am 
not only thankful but grateful for all the help that the very 
earnest and learned Bhikku gave me. While the respon¬ 
sibility of writing the book is entirely mine, I must say that 
but for his help and encouragement tills book in this form 
would not have seen the light of the day. 

The literature on Buddha and Buddhism h vast* varied 
and in more than dozen important and modern languages 
of the world* But there is always a place for a popular 
treatise of this kind in a low-price series like the B ha van's 
Book University. The human appeal in the story of Buddha 
will ever remain a theme which would attract laymen and 
scholars alike. Here was a human being who in those 
remote times flung away his princedom, became a reclu.se 
in search of Truth, rose above all conventional ideas, 
evolved and gave a message to the world in words which arc 
suffused with compassion and rich with inner experience. 
Jits words went round the world and even today several 
hundred millions lead their lives in the name of Buddha and 
in the light of his teachings. It was his originality * liis 
courage of conviction, his realism and above all his rationa¬ 
lism which have given him a very prominent and a permanent 
place among the religious prophets uf the world. It is 
worthwhile knowing something of this early marvel in religion 
which ha 1 ! not yet lost its freshness and vigour. 


Bombay. 
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Chapter I 


WHY BUDDHA! 

Mobe than 2,500 years have rolled by since Buddha 
passed into eternal beatitude (M&httpariniTvma h ft is » 
very loci^r lapse Of time, long enough tor anybody to forget 
everything about Any great person or event. But this last 
event in Buddha's life was recently made the occasion for 
almost worldwide and year long celebrations. India, which 
gave him birth* ns well as Buddhist countries, as also those 
people who follow or admire Buddha cmd hh teachings* 
celebrated in Ht50 the 2.5Q0Ui anniversary of Ills final 
departure* These edebrntions in the case of India And 
some other countries were on, an unprecedented scale, 
[it fact, they have tio parallel in the long history of Buddha 
and Buddhism* In some countries, such as Burma, very 
important work also was done; the available versions, ot 
Buddhist scriptures were once again collated by about 
t vvo thousand teamed monks, anti nicely reprinted. In 
other countries, this was an occasion for reiterating tI k- 
foitli of the people in Buddha s teachings, and for reviving 
interest in his unique personality, in Buddhist art and 
Buddhist literature. 

Todav more than three hundred millions of Indians; 
took upon Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, the 
Supreme lord* About StK) million Buddhists consider 
him to he the saviour* who through numerous tmnsmigra- 
tarns attained Buddha-hood and showed people Ttie Way. 
Thinkers and intellectuals all over the world arc interested 
in Buddlio as almost the first great rationalist aiul democrat 
in mutters spiritual and religions. It may he *aid that 
nearly half the world is attracted in one way or the 
other by Buddha and his teachings, 
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Countries and peoples fur distant ami distinct from 
each other, both in geography and ideology* rubbed should* 
ers together and rivalled with each other during the cele¬ 
brations in paying tributes unreservedly to this great apostle 
of peace and concord- Tibet which warsSlips the Dalai 
Lama as the living incarnation of Buddha R the Communist 
Government of China which believes all religions to be an 
opiate, the secular Government of India vvjhlch looks upon 
all religions as equal and useful, came together and ex¬ 
changed greetings at Xalanrin (February 1 2 T 1A57) and 
paid respectful homage to Buddha on the occasion of the 
presentation by China to India, of the relics of the learned 
monk and Chinese Buddhist traveller. Yuan Ctiwang (7th 
century A.D.}. Hundtvds of scholars from all over the world 
were invited to conferences, seminars and symposia in 
Burma p Nopal? Fey Ion. India and other countries, and they 
made valuable contributions to the already existing extensive 
literature Oil Buddhology. 

These are sonic of the examples of the most recent 
demonstration of the deep and widespread interest of the 
world in Buddha. If we dip into the past history of 
Buddhism, it also reveals some very important facts. 
From the comparatively few square miles of Magadha and 
Kosala in Northern India, where Buddhism fust arose 
in the sixth century^ B.C. in the midst of the then prevailing 
Aryan religion or Sana tana Dharina, it spread throughout 
Asia. During Buddha's life (about 3G0-48G B.C*) it was 
confined only to the area mentioned above. The great 
Afuurvmi Emperor Asoka (26P-2^ r B.C.) made it Ins own 
religion and was i ns tru men till in broadens Mug it not only 
hi India but far beyond its bottlers. It was conveyed 
by his son AI ah end m and daughter Sangh&mitra to Ceylon. 
Inter still it spread to Central Asia and to the Far Fust, 
It travelled to China in the first century Afi. and then to 
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Korea am! Japan in the 4th and tith centuries A.D, S res¬ 
pectively* From China to Ammm + it went in the 10 th 
century* This religious system not only covered the coun¬ 
tries mentioned above but it profoundly influenced their 
peoples in their whole outlook on life. Though it ceased 
to he an active and propagative religion Ln about the 9tb 
century A. Eh in India, its homeland* the Buddhist tradition 
never ceased to influence the religious and social outlook 
of Indians for centuries* 

Mr. M, Anesaki writes us follows about Buddhism : 

“The spread of Buddhism was notable for the number 
of strong personalities it engendered. Buddhist mis¬ 
sions everywhere supported and stimulated a cultural 
vitality that led to the development not only of saints 
and ascetics, missionaries and social workers, but 
also of statesmen and physicians, artists and poets. Of 
niiinyp we have historical records, others left works of 
art or literature, while some survive only in deified 
form. Indeed largely to Buddhist inspiration is to be 
credited the galaxy of great men find some women 
adorning the histories of the Asiatic peoples in the 
thirteen centuries from 500 BX. to HOO A.D* 

<M The civilising effects of Buddhist influence are not 
less marked. In addition to its rich heritage of Brah¬ 
ma nic culture* Buddhism absorbed a certain amount 
of Greek culture, which had early implanted itself 
in the northwest of India. After a further contact 
with Persian influences, Buddhism civilised the nomad 
jieoples of Central Asia, Under its inspiration scripts 
and systems of writing were adopted, worship was 
adorned by art and the social life was largely moulded 
bv its ideals. No more vivid testimonies to the civb 

tp 

Using influence of Buddhism are seen than in the relies 
unearthed from the buried cities of Central Asia. But 
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mnite far-reaching importance was its iiLiluen.ee upon 
the Chinese culture, which was destined to mould the 
civilizations of Korea, Japan, Tibet and Indo China. 
Buddhist influence also progressed southward even as 
lar as the Melanesian Islands, where, however, the 
Brahman ic heritage was more predominant Mian in the 
North* 

“Though not entirely homogeneous, the whole of 
Asiatic Buddhadom during the first six or seven centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era formed an area of one pervading 
culture in which Buddhism was definitely the inspiring 
and integrating power/ 1 * 

In spite of the many centuries that followed with their 
vicissitude* and the advent of new faiths and new rdU 
gioitH influences. some of the countries continue to have a 
vast number of Buddhists along with priests who keep up 
traditions very scrupulously. For instance, in Japan in 
Hie year ISIS in a population of 50 millions there were 
about 72,(K>0 temples, 118.000 priests and 5,000 nuns. In 
Ceylon, in a papulation of 5 millions, there were *750,000 
Buddhists with 7,7(30 monks, Bur mu had 75,000 priest* 
anrl among 10,5 million Buddhists, there were 700,000 
monks* Even in China where most Buddhists arc also 
Confucianism and Tan Ms, there were ho less than one 
million monks, 

.Referring to the range of Buddhism. Humphreys, in 
his book on Buddhism, savs that + it is enormous/ In 
time it covers 2,500 years; in space it covers Ceylon, Burma, 
Sianj, Cambodia, Tibet, part of Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, 
Mongolia, Korea. Japan, and ft substantial part of China. 
He further adds, 4 Its range of subjects is no Jess vast and 
it is in fact the most comprehensive and pro found school 
of sp iritual achievement known to history. In its deve- 

-The Social .VrifHrf#, p. 
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loped form it iiududes religion, advanced philosophy, 
mysticism, metaphysics, psychology, magic and ritual; it 
includes also the triple Yoga of India—intellectual* devo¬ 
tional, and the way of action—and its own unique contribution 
to human achievement]. Zen. In every country it raided the 
indigenous culture, and in China and Japan produced the 
greatest art of each country. Indeed, the art of T f ang 
Dynasty of China, often described as the finest in the 
world, Was largely Buddhist art, while throughout the 
East it has s<t such a standard of led era arc, gentleness, 
and love of nature and of the lower forms of life, that 
in religious history, where these virtues have been pre¬ 
dominant. it stands supreme’ 1 . 

All this shows that Buddhism, its rise and rapid spread 
in the past, as well as its hold on millions in the present 
rightly deserves our attention. It is obvious that Buddhism 
of today, with all its variety and differing practices, traces 
its origin and is derived entirely from Buddha* his persona¬ 
lity and his teaching. The recent celebrations may well 
lie said to be a clear sign of fresh and renewed interest in 
Buddha and Buddhnlngy. 

But what is it that rouses to such a high pitch the interest 
of varied peoples in Buddha and his teachings '* Buddhism 
3LS a religion Ls, no doubt, widespread and is professed in 
n variety of forms. Rut in a sense. Buddhism ?vs a way of 
life is the varied interpretation and practice by different 
peoples of di lie rent climes, of the teachings of Buddha, 
The differences among the various Buddhist sects also leads 
sometimes to clashes as in the case of sects in other religions. 
But it is not Buddhism so much, in its different religious 
forms, that attracts attention mid exacts the homage of the 
non-Buddhist world* as the colossal spiritual and mural 
personality of Buddha and his simple teachings. It is the 
humanity of Buddha and the universality of his teaching 
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that are the living fountain of interest for thinking and 
feeling humanity. Especially docs his message of peace 
come to us as a soothing halm today in the atomic age* 
when the minds of all are distracted by the possible destruc¬ 
tive use of nudear weapons and the fatal calamity that may 
in all likelihood* involve the world in utter ruin. Only 
the love i,if peace and humanity preached by Buddha van 
get the better of passions raging in the human heart, mid 
avert the tragedy. It is on account of these facts and the 
somewhat tragic circumstances of today that Buddha 
and 3iis message have an added importance. Whatever 
Buddha thought and taught and did is of vital 
concern today, both for man’s inner progress as well as 
for a happy and harmonious social life among the peoples, 
of the world* 


Chapter II 


A MAX BECOMES BUDDHA 

Buddhism as a religious system is of great significance 
in the history of the evolution of religions, But here I 
am more concerned with the founder of that religion and 
his great teachings* Here was a mail who became a Buddha, 
mi enlightened being, by constant striving, and after he 
got enlightenment, showed the pat It to all others out of 
his abundant compassion for suite ring humanity. His life 
tins therefore an intensely human appeal, both individual 
as well as social. 

From the dawn of self-conscious ness and since the 
first knowledge of his own limitations* man seems to have 
begun to believe in his own perfect ability. "Lead me from 
falsehood to truth h from death to immortality, from dark¬ 
ness to Ught\ was the earnest prayer of the sage of the 
U pan is haif This prayer embodied the triple as pita (ion 
of man which, when achieved, is likely to make him perfect. 
And man's endeavour has been incessant in I hat direction. 
He who shows man the way to perfection is hailed as a 
hero, looked upon as a saviour and worshipped a god. 

There Eire, no doubt, difficulties in the way of writing 
ait authentic biography of this great seer of ancient days 
who lived in India five centuries before Christ. There have 
been various versions of events and facts in his life and today 
one has to accept those which have been commonly and 
universally believed and relied upon as the liases of his long 
life. It Ls true that after all. it Is his teaching that matters 
more than even the facts of his life. As often happens in 
the ease of prophets, there is fortunately far more unanimity 
and traditional authenticity as regards BuddhaV teachings 
than about Ids life. These teachings, however, have their 
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origin In Hit- lift?, thought, experience and action of a 
person who had to go through the usual trials and tribula¬ 
tions of a serious seeker after truth, tie was bom a prince 
but chose to renounce royal luxuries and sensual pleasures* 
in order to find the path to inner light and peace* He saw 
light after a life of hard penance, meditation and an intense 
search in the depths of his own mind and heart. He deve¬ 
loped into a saint and a moral teacher of the highest stature. 
He was raised to the status of Buddhahood, the highest 
that one could ever reach, according to Buddhism* ami 
after some centuries* he assumed in the minds of people 
Hie proportions of an incarnation of God* 

There is no doubt about the historicity of Bmldha. 
His pcreonaii ty today commands R^pcet and allegiance 
in spite of the fact that the stories of his life are overlaid by 
legend, superstitious beliefs and imagination. His life 
was subjected to the Dialogic Process which Max Muller 
ha* so well described in his book on Eamakrislma. He 
says : “There is hardly a single fact in history which can 
escape being modified by this process before it reaches the 
writer of history. It must be distinguished from the Mytho¬ 
logical Process, which forms indeed a part of it, but nets 
under much more special rules. We con watch the Dialogic 
Process in modem history also, though we have here report¬ 
ers mid newspapers* the biographies and reminiscences 
of great statesmen which would seem to render the Dialogic 
infection Impossible or harmless* We can only guess what 
it must have been in times when neither shorthand nor 
printing existed, when writing and reading were the privilege 
of a small class, and when very often two nr three generations 
had passed away before the idea of recording certain facts 
and certain sayings occurred to a chronicler far a hi s trio- 
grnpher* +i 

However, the later accretions and developments* which 
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were bound to grow up, need nut hold us long nor need 
they be emphasised here. It is fur more helpful for a 
proper study of Buddha's teachings not to lay too much 
stress on the correctness or otherwise of the details of his 
life, as handed down by tradition. As already fiointecl out, 
it is his teaching that h his real legacy to ns, It is the 
discipline that he evolved and ordained for arriving at truth 
which is directly helpful ibr every earnest seeker afEcr 
truth. The most important and well-established faeti of 
his life add authenticity and authority to the teaching 
and prove that the teaching was not merely preached 
but practised by a man in flesh and blond. 

Across the '4500 years that have gone by\ the figure 
of Buddha still hearkens to us; and there are many cogent 
reasons for it. He was a historical person and wafted this 
earth in flesh and blood. His is predominantly a human 
story when stripped of all the imaginative fabric that has 
been woven round him later hy the mass-mind and by his 
admirers and devotees. Though his own enlightenment 
was the product of an intuitionistie vision, he approached 
t he problems of life as u rationalist, without depending upon 
any word of authority, revealed or otherwise* In fact, 
his approach and outlook was highly scientific. The 
discipline that he prescribed was mainly psychological and 
wus the result of Jits own experience and experiments. He 
analysed the thought of his own days and studied his own 
inner experiences, and he relied only on what stood the 
lest of his reason mid his deep sense of realism. He 
emphasised ethical conduct as the essence and test of rdh 
gion* and distinguished it from rituals and ceremonies, 
which ary but formalities and, at best p are aids to the 
common and immature mind. 

It is a truism that only one in a million tries to find a 
path to Truth; few among those that seek, find a path; 
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and among the tinders* fewer still are those wlio are willing 
ancl able to show it to others There is no doubt that 
Buddlra was among the last few, who could find a fresh path 
and who did hold the lamp to humanity. Buddha took 
religion to the doors of the people and taught them sit their 
own language, lie rose superior to rare and sex, caste 
and creed, to the hierarchy and the sacerdotal order of his 
days and democratized religion by declaring all human 
brings as equals. In la is eyes, eadi individual was capable 
of rising to the highest stage, and that too by his own effort* 
He recognised no outside authority save that of his own 
inner light. v Be a light unto yourself," was his exhortation 
to his disciples. He may be said also to be the first founder 
of a disciplined and organised monastic order that proved 
successful and powerful beyond expectation. Above all, 
he stood for peace and harmony, both inner and outer, 
and showed the way of compassion and love to humanity. 

It is these important aspects of his tencldiigs that 
draxv our attention to Buddha and his gospel. It is this 
universality of interest that more than anything else, 
at tracts the modern mind towards him. 

The usual sources for a biography of Buddha ate bits 
of authentic history that have trickled down the ages, 
traditional stories, myths and legends, religious and other 
literature—-contemporary or otherwise, and cross references 
iH biography and history. It is on the bask of this type of 
material that many a biographer of Buddha has attempted 
to write his life. I am certainly not as ambitious os other 
biographers, but I have tried to reconstruct Buddha's life 
in order that we may understand his teachings better, as 
also know the correlation between his teachings, his actions 
and his experiences. 

In spite of the deification of Buddha* his simple life 
and his teachings in the form of injunctions, dialogues. 
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pa rubles and Jn takas remain very human and helpful. 
The incidents of his life mid the events that ultimately 
led to Ins becoming a world teacher are dramatic and 
extremely interesting. It is I rue that on account of the 
numerous versions of his life, one has to be extremely 
cautions. Hut obviously, those facts, which have been 
accepted by most of the writers, have to !>e the foundations 
of his biography. 

Before taking up .the task of narrating tils life-story p 
t would like to present a rough picture of the environment 
of Eiis day and the flow of thought anil events in the midst 
of which he was horn and had his being. Without such a 
picture before us, no proper appreciation and assessment 
is possible, of the part Buddha played in the great and 
stall unfolding continuous drama of vigorous thought* 
varied life and vital culture on the vast Indian stage which 
covers at least three nr four milleuiums. He strikes us as 
h colossal figure standing across the mighty stream of hurmni 
Eife which flows and flows on in this ancient land with the 
freshness of a mountain rivulet and full of the creativity 
of a vital people. 


Chapter III 


PRE-BUDDJIIST ERA 

Tmii scene of Buddha's life lay on both sides of the Gunga 
almost midway in her course when she Hows through Uttar 
Prudes 1 1 and Bihar. Roughly* it comprised the regions 
then known as. Kosnln t Mullu, Kashi. Mil hi la. Anga and 
Magadbn, Today we can my that the region approximately 
covers part, of the Nepal tetai to the north of the districts 
rd Gorakhpur and Varanasi of Uttar Pradesh* and the 
i11striets of ChomparaiL, Sarnia MuialTnrpur, Durblmuga, 
llhugulpur, Patna raid Gaya of Bihar State, The late 
Dr. Ambcdkar once told me that Buddha visited Delhi 
(Hastinapur or Endraprasth) during his itinerary; but I 
could not get any documentary confirmation about it. 

Most of the important sites* places, rivers* and moun¬ 
tains connected with the life of Buddha mentioned 
in the Pali texts and the Jntnkas and idher literature' me 
generally to be found in the arms mentioned above. But 
lhe mere fact tlsut Buddha does not seem to have travelled 
beyond these places docs not at all mean that lie was a 
stranger to what was going on out vide this region or that 
this region was in any way isolated. On the other hand* 
ii is well-known that trade routes radiated on all sides 
from Magudha. These were the regular channels u f exchange 
I with of material goods as well as cultural ideas, 

] 1 ttdd h Ut tex I s meat ton S he* las ha Muhajanapm i zis, 
that is* sixteen kingdoms* in Northern India. The names* 
however, are not so much of countries us of the peoples. It 
may be generally said that the list was tribal or dynastic 
and uot geographical* These sixteen Jamipndns are : Angu, 
Mugadha* Kashin Kusalo* Vijji* Mu I la. Chedi, Volga, Kurn. 
Panel lalu. Matsyn. Sunisenn* Ashrnnka, Avanti, Gnndhua a 
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and Kamhhuja. Of these the major kingdoms were Maga* 
dha t Kosata, AvatUi and Vatsa. The above sixteen names 
occur In some of the Furanas also with a few substitutes and 
minor variations* 

Ttie Yijjis included eight confederate republics. The 
Lichhuvis, the Videhas and the Vijjis themselves were the 
most important of them. The capital of the Vide has 
was at Mithilji. .Tanaka* the Kshatriyu scholar in id learned 
philosopher famous in the L'piUii shads, once ruled there. 
Janakpur* which is said to have been a big city* is today a 
small town in Nepal I crab Vais ha li, the modern village 
liasarh + Ls in Mmmi£$xpiir district. It was the capital of the 
Licldinvis and ids© tlu headquarters of the Vljjian con¬ 
federacy. 

Angn* as described in the Mohuhtuirdiu, seems to have 
comprised the districts of Bhavnlpur iLrL j Monghyr wdth 
its capital Champa, which was a great centre of trade. 

The Mtihobharata mentions that tlu Mollies were earn 
querrd by Bhttnsena in his expedition. ShugytmnU Sutra 
says that the kingdom of the Malta* had nine territories, 
each under a confederate clan. Possibly it extended to 
parts of Nepal tend. Kushinura and Pawn were the head¬ 
quarters, They arc mentioned Ljl the course of the nuiha- 
parininwtuM of Buddha who breathed his hist in. the territory 
of the Malta*. Their dominions were annexed to the Magn- 
dhau empire not long after Buddha’s death. 

The peoples who inhabited the areas cpuccmtrH. what¬ 
ever their origin, had already liven Aryordsecl and there 
is no word of disparagement or ridicule used in Buddhist 
texts about the imligeno^ people, Though northern 
Hilar seems to have come under the influence of Aryan 
culture curl ter than the southern part, there is no doubt 
that centuries before Buddha, Rosalie a-, well as Magodfm 
had been AryamzttL There is -a tradition in the Pummis 
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which mentions the sage Deerg] latanins of Angirasa Ckitra 
as having introduced Vedic culture in Align and Mngndha. 
This docs not menu that there were no non-Aryan peoples 
at all living in the region at that time* The Xagas* for 
instance* were a very powerful tribe and they are mentioned 
with respect ill some texts. Muehalmda Naga is said to 
have protected Buddha on one critical occasion* 

It seems that the Aryans, after having fully occupied 
the Kuru-PanchaLt area for a long period, moved eastward 
along the banks nf the river Ganga in their ambition to 
Ary anise the world (Km nvttnio FMtcaro f nja m ) + It may 
Ik- noted* however, that there docs not seem to have 
been at ally time a total destruction or a wholesale Forced 
eon version of the local people. The process was rather one 
*>f slow persuasion and nssimikt ion after the first clashes 
und mutual measuring of strength. In this process, the 
Aryans, while keeping their basic faith, seem to have been 
themselves converted to many of the ideas, customs and 
traditions of the non-Ary an peoples. Chotanagpur was 
at that time a very big and impenetrable forest and was 
inhabited very sparsely by a few wild tribes. 

Politically, there were monarchical as well ns republican 
systems of government, working even side by side in 
neighbouring regions. For, instance* while the Mfigadhans 
were under a monarchy* the Vijjis were a republic* The 
Shaky* elan In which Buddha himself was bom was a republic* 
It may he noted, however, that though some of the repub¬ 
lics during lhe days of Buddha were very powerful, efficient 
and systematic in their admi nisi ration, they were later 
overpowered by moiiardis like Ajatashstru. The Vijj i 
confederacy was a typically good and powerful republic? 
so much soj that Buddha himself copied a part of their 
constitution and procedure for being adopted In his monas¬ 
tic organisation. 
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It would be a grievous mistake to think that Buddha 
had a clean slate to write on. or that everything before him 
was crude and primitive and that he was the first law-giver. 
Both these are misconceptions horn of ignorance. Though 
born as n Kshatriya prince, Buddha came in the wake of 
the Jiishis and the Munis, the seers and reformers of Indian, 
religious and philosophic thought. Sana tana Dliftmut. the 
Hinduism of those days, was the most predominant aiul 
well-established religion. There was great freedom of 
thought and there were a number of schools of thought 
within and without the Vcdic fold. Buddha was himself 
educated by learned Brahmans of Kapilavastu. He was and 
is often called Shakyamuw and later he came to Iks regarded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Possibly itiore tluin nljout a thousand years before him,, 
the composition of Vedic hymns had already begun and they 
had been handed down from generation to generation without, 
the change of a syllable or an accent. In their wake came 
the Uponisliads or end purls of the Vedas which gave the 
U pan is! uk Is the name ‘Vedanta*. There were ill the field 
a number of thought-systems air early. Vcdic, semi-Vedic, 
non-Vcdic a* well as independent, In fact, the l panishadic 
period promoted free and rational thought io the utmost. 
The Sankhya and Yoga systems, for instance, were prevalent 
and also dominant at that time to a great extent. 

Broadly speaking, there were two distinct schools of 
thought which could be described as Bruhmamcal and 
Shramanic (belonging to Shramanas}. The Brahma ideal 
schools of thought generally derived from the Vedic and the 
Cptinishndic traditions. The followers of the Sliramnnic 
school did not pledge any loyalty to the Vedic or the Upn- 
nistaadic traditions. While those two schools of thought 
ran also be characterised as Vedic and non-Veidc (not neces¬ 
sarily anti-Vcdic), wc should never make the mistake of 
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basing them on racial distinction and calling them Aryan. 
and rum-Axym* There wa.s nothing racial about them. 
By the time c*f Buddha or even far earlier, that difference 
had disappeared* In fact, though Buddha was an Aryan 
Kshatriya, he had possibly some preference for the tradition 
1 *f the Shmtiiaiiiis, But he never called himself a non-Aryan* 
ftii the other hand, he calls his own way. the ,-in/ti 
.hhiangika Mtirg+i. the eightfold Aryan path. He did not 
look upon either the Brahma as or the Shram aims ns superior 
or inferior. He usually mentions Ixith of them with equal 
respect* provided they were sincere and loyal to their own 
beliefs* One of the characteristics of the Brahmanical schools 
was hierarchy and an aristocratic tradition and attitude* 
But Shf&mana schools of thought were based on the equality 
of all and they had scant respect for the mnui or the caste 
system. They were equally open to alL 

It is well-known that Buddha himself came of a high 
Kshntriya family of the Solar race and had respect for the 
Kshatriyas; but at the same time lie did not look upon 
\ hem as superior simply on account of birth. When Buddha 
went fori h in search of truth, lie did not make any distinction 
between the Bruhmauical and Shra manic schools. He 
tried to gather truth from wherever he could find it* It is 
mentioned that something like sixty-two schools of thought 
existed at the time of Buddha. As the Vedie schools, of 
thought arc well-known, we will summarise their main 
princ ipies and then refer tn the non-Vtdie systems of thought 
which were important at the time of Buddha. The latter 
seem tn have evolved in pre-Buddhistic times or somewhat 
prior to Buddha. 

U lib obvious that fur out purposes, the spiritual life, 
the religious beliefs and practices, the systems of philoso¬ 
phical thought of the days of Buddha mid somewhat previous 
tn him, the social structure of the times are more important 
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th<&n geography or political conditions. There is no doubt 
that the early Vedic age with its penetrative intuition, and 
then the later period of the predominance of sacrifices and 
complete reliance on them for salvation, had long passed. 
The age of philosophic speculation and of earnest spiritual 
seeking as reflected m the U pant shads wns already there, 
A dear distinction between the ephemeral sense pleasures 
(prrya), and the inner ineffable .spiritual joy {ahretja) had 
already been made. Insufficiency of sacrifices as the means 
of spiritual salvation (adridhah Yajnaroopah) was established. 
The triple path of sensc-scl f-oontrol, compassibn md gifts 
t'ksmff, dai/a and dana] as a real means to a higher life had 
gripped the minds of men and was in the atmosphere. Medi¬ 
tation according to the Yoga technique seems to have Ijcen 
even older than the Upanishads. The intellectual ferment 
and free discussions whir ft are reflected in the Upani shads 
were a clear indication of the advent of reason in the re alms 
of religion and all that it stood for. It may be that many 
of the Upanishftds were written earlier and somewhere in 
the Kum-Banchala or KosuLa country, But there could be 
no doubt that it was in Bihar that the conversations sincl 
debates at the court of Jurmka or Vidaha look place, It was 
at Vaishali, Uaj agriha and other places in Bihar that Buddha 
-sought intellectual and philosophic satisfaction prior to hi* 
spiritual enlightenment* 

The Ye die or Brahman seal way of thinking postulated, 
belief in the oneness of the spirit, realisation of that oneness, 
faith in the immortality of the soul attainment of that 
immortality and supreme bliss through knowledge and 
detachment, belief hi the law of Karena, in reincarnation, in 
spiritual salvation as distinct from mere attainment of 
heaven, faith in the importance of sense and sdr-contm!, 
in Lruth, hi ah itnsa f in Utpm. in com passion, uvbrakmachanjo 
in Aparigruha and Yoga as disciplines were already there. 
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There were also other systems or disciplines which did 
not derive from or rely on the Vedas for authority. They 
were transmitted from father to son or teacher to disciple, 
from generation to generation,. They were preserved and 
continued by groups of wandering ascetics who came under 
the general category of the Shramanns, The emphasis in the 
case of Shramanns was on asceticism and on renunciation 
of family life, as means of salvation. These schools of 
thought were either protestunt in character or they rose and 
nourished as different from and independent of Vcdie schools. 
Probably even among the followers of the Vedas,- there was 
a section which condemned sacrifices of the old type and 
advocated renunciation of family life nt ;lci advanced age. 
The conversation between Yagnawalkya and his wife 
Maitxeyi in the BrihadtiTti rvyakopa h khad illustrates the 
point. It is not true therefore to say that all the followers 
of the Vedas at the time of Buddha were immersed in sacri¬ 
fices and that they were utter strangers to the gospel of 
Sanyas. On the oilier hand + there was always a strong 
school of thought which stood for renunciation early in 
life. Shukadcca may be said to bo n shining example of 
that school* 

It is significant that most of the protest™ t movements 
in ancient India, such us Jainism, Buddhism and others 
arose in Bihar. The Vratyns are referred to in the Atharva 
Veda as "easterners’. Theirs also wav a way of protest. 
They wondered from place to place and led a celibate life 
without any Vedie ceremonies. They advocated a life of 
retirement devoted to spiritual contemplation. It is 
possible that the Vrntya mode of life paved the way for the 
later Shrumana, Sanyusn, Jslna and Buddha schools of 
renunciation of family life. It may also be noted that the 
Elmgavala Purtimi speaks of the people of Mithils as 
adepts in the knowledge of the spirit, and mentions that 
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they were fc dctaehed T even though living householder' 
lives. Non^attachment or detachment \anatakti) is the 
keynote and the technique of this, kind of synthesis. Here 
is a pointer to the active life of a Karma Yogi who while 
detached within, is busy doing his duties without abandoning 
his normal ways of life. Traditionally, .hmnka of Mi t hi In 
represents the philosopher king, who while fully alive to 
every kingly duty, is inwardly quite detached. 

Among the founders of the mm-Vcdic schools of thought, 
we i-nmc across Pansva, a, historical person who is said to 
have flourished about 254) years prior to Muhnvir and 
RudcUm. He was the son of Asvasena of Varanasi and 
renounced his kingdom for pursuing his spiritual ideal. 
It was lie who founded the Niigmutha (without a knot) 
order. He emp lias ized gentleness, s tmight forwardness, 
purity, truth, self-control, austerity # renunciation and non- 
possession. The Niigronthes had to observe four vows, 
namely, truth, non-killing, non stealing, and noil-possession* 
Therefore, it was called the Chutur-Yama (four-fold) 
Dhartna. Mahavir who was I3ie last of the Tecrthaiikaras, 
i ? e* the prophets of the Jainns, added the lifth vow, namely, 
that of hrahmach&rt/a. 

There were certain ideas and views which were common 
to Ijoth the Vedie and now-Vedic schools, specialty among 
those who emphasised renunciation as the best way for 
spiritual realization* They held that worldly life was domi¬ 
nated by sorrow and misery, and that the ultimate goal of 
mail should lie to get rid of them and lie free. They also 
held that the world was constantly undergoing change and 
that not even an atom in it was permanent and lasting. 
The attempt was to discover something everlasting, beyond 
and above the perceptible world. Omv this constant de¬ 
ment: was discovered, the thinkers felt that it wils possible 
to pursue it and attain pence. The general be-Ilet was 
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tliat the way to that spiritual state was not through the life 
of tiic senses or of the common man or of the householder, 
but through complete renunciation. 

The Slimiimim class of fhiiikeis had several |'tuu|is. 
Some won* robes, white or coloured; others went nuked: 
>oim- carried staves; some shaved their heads: some grew 
beards and long or matted hair and so on. 

While there were different systems of thought and 
discipline, there were cert a in ideas, customs and supersti¬ 
tious which were common to the masses, to whichever 
creed or belief or system of thought they formally subscribed. 
Tree-worship, for instance, was very common even in the 
pre-Vedic religion of Hihar. It was believed that trees 
were h aim ted by divinities or by (|f[jiirtf(| spirits. Not 
only Huddllists hut also Hanatani Hindus of nil schools 
venerate the Peepul (%) tree even today. Sometimes 
iilTeriiigs are made to it. Buddha himself chose for medita¬ 
tion the Peepul tree and its shade us being very propitious. 
He felt also grateful to the Bodhi tree under which he attain¬ 
ed enlightenment. The Chaitvn was looked upon as u place 
of worship by nil even from far earlier times than Buddha. 
The L’haityas were associated with funeral remains. They 
"™ ^ally away from towns or villages, in solitary places 
and at the crossings of rivers and streams. People prayed 
to the L'hintyas far the fulfilment of their desires The 
l'baityas had also some tree or trees associated with them. 
Kveu Huddlin did not want the Liclihavis to give up Chaitya 
worship. Another object -if respect ivns the Yaks has. 
They were popular spirits, either benevolent or malevolent. 
Xagiis (serpents) and sacred stones also were objects of 
worship of the general populace. Stupas were definitely 
in vogue and they were usually the repositories of the relies 
of ancestors. They were associated also with the worship, 
of the departed. 
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As regards the six most important teachers who are 
>a'ni to have lived in the 7th century B.C., Dr. Akcfcar 
giyes a succinct account in Bifair Through The Age# 

"Of the six thinkers, Nigantha Xataputta is no other 
Hum Mahiivir. the founder, or according to Jain tradi¬ 
tion, the last prophet of the present world cycle. He 
preached the philosophy of anekmtUtvada and ethical 
doctrines similar to those of Porsva* who had lived some 
■JoU years before him. 

The next important thinker of the age was Mukkludi 
Gosala. He belonged to the sect of the Achelakar and 
always carried a staff of bamboo in his hands. His 
sect is now extinct. The doctrine advocated by him 
is styled as Samx&ru ViahnddhU or the doctrine of 
uttnifiiTig purity or freedom from mundane existent by 
passing through all existences, lhe number of which is 
Axed. He did not believe that there was any special 
cause for cither the misery' of human beings or for 
their deliverance. He did not believe in human effort, 
und held that all creatures were helpless against destiny. 
He maintained that every creature, whether wise or 
foolish, was destined to pass through xammra (the 
cycle of worldly life) and that his or her misery would 
cease with the completion of tins cycle. No human 
effort could reduce or prolong this period* 

The next thinker of this age was Purana Kassapa, 
who was a champion of Akriyuv&iln or the doctrine of 
non-act ton. He maintained that a man did not Incur 
sin through actions which were popularly known as 
bad* that is to say, killing or committing theft, adul¬ 
tery and so ujl Similarly man did not earn any merit 
through hi-, good acts. This doctrine would appear 
to be similar to thnt of Charvaksis (materialists). 
Ajlta Keshakanibulin was another senior eon tempo- 
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mry of Buddha. He did not believe in the utility of 
in sacrifice, in the existence of a heaven!y world 
or iii persons possessing higher or supernatural powers. 
He held that the body consisted of four elements, into 
which it dissolved after death. He also held that it 
was useless to talk of the next world r His doctrine 
is traditionally referred to as Vcchedanada, 

Kakudha K&rcayana of the Buddhist Suttn is 
probably K a kudu Katyayana mentioned in the Prashitfi- 
patiwhad, His doctrine may be styled as Sha&vaUumda. 
According to him, there are seven elements which arc 
immutable and which do not in any way contribute 
to pleasure or pain. The body is ultimately dissolved 
into these seven elements* which are eternal. 

The last among these teachers is Sanjaya Belatthi- 
puttii. Ills doctrine is known as Vikahtpavada, or that 
which diverts the mind from the right track. He dec¬ 
lines to give categorical answers tn imy Question or 
problem facing the human mind. There are ten un¬ 
explained and unanswered problems that have always 
exercised the minds of men. They have been frequently 
referred to in Buddhist literature. It may be mentioned 
that these questions were also put to Buddha* and that 
he too declined to discuss them, though his attitude 
towards them wm different. He maintained that it 
was a waste of time to discuss them* since such idle 
questions of a mata physical nature were in no way 
conducive to human progress. 

When such was the background, Buddha came on the 
scene with Ins middle path* He attempted to .solve the 
problem of life by his doctrine of Majjthinm Patipadtt 
(the middle path). He preached this doctrine for some 
forty-five years. After his death* his followers codified 
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his teachings and what was one* a simple doctrine 
and faith became a systematic creed/ 1 
The above account of the Vedic and Non-Vedic 
school of thought gives as a fair idea of the religious, 
philosophical and spiritual atmosphere which prevailed 
prior to the advent of Buddha. It ms obvious therefore 
that the system of thought and discipline which he founded 
was the result of the exercise of his creative power on the 
existing thought nnd ways of Life. Though his was a 
definite protest against certain evils that had accumulated 
ia Sanatoria Dhnrmn, he never made a deliberate attempt 
either to break away from it or to set up any rival organ isa- 
tiou, But at the same time, he clinched the issue and 
s&w to it that people concentrated on the main problem 
and were not diverted hy consideration^ thoughts and 
discussions which were not immediately relevant. While 
the elaborate systems of spiritual culture built up in India 
through ages can be compared to a vast banyan tree, Buddha 
may be said to lie one of the pioneers who struck firm roots 
on the basis not of any book or authority but on his own 
inner light, his personal experience* reason and practical 
ethics. His greatness lies in finding a way out of the intricate 
and complicated systems that were prevalent, a way which 
could be easily understood and followed even by the common 
people. 


Chapter IV 


LINEAGE AND BlKTH 

I he hvu important places associated with the birth 
rtiui early life of Buddha are Lurabini and Kapilnvastu. 
Both of them an- today in the Nepal territory. There is 
no doubt that Li nn bint was the birthplace of Buddha, It 
w** identified as early as 3rd century B.C. by Awltn, 
jtiui the fifteen feet pillar of (liunar stone- with charactcristie 
Maury an polish erected by him stands there as witness. 
H was erected in 24* B.C. and the inscription on it runs 
thus: Hew the Exalted Otic was born'. A temple of Maya 
Devi. Buddha’s mother, is also at Lmiibnu. This must 
have been built later, as the building of temples was not 
yet in vogue jn the time of Axokn. In the temple, Maya 
Devi is seen in a standing hut relaxed posture, with the 
right leg crossing the left below the knee, and holding for 
support a bent branch of a Sal tree in her left hand. There 
are a number of stupas round about the temple which have 
iieen excavated some decades ago. Home mounds which 
stand at a little distance from Hie Asokau pillar show that 
they too might be sites of some more stupas. All of them 
mny not belong to the Asoksu period but they certainly 
show that Lumbini continued to lie a linly place of pilgrimage 
for centuries. Keen interest in the place has now* been 
vigorously revived since the tAOttth centenary celebrations 
nf Buddha's Parimnaao. As a result, tlie site and the 
approach to it have been improved beyond recognition 
from what they were some years ago. 

Lumbiui. which is situated in the Himalayan Tcmi 
regions, is now in the kingdom of Nepal, ft can be 
approached from India from the south and from the north 
via the Nepal highlands. It lies shout twenty milts north 
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of Nautanwa railway terminus in the Gorakhpur district 
of Uttar Pradesh* The road runs through the tend in the 
midst of rire fields, swamps and streams which are torrential 
irt the mans com As one proceeds from Nautanwa* the 
Ohavulgiri range of the Hi mu lavas runs almost parallel 
to the right. The same mad takes m to Kapi lavas til which 
is about twenty-five mites from Lumhim r 

Kapilavastu does not seem to have been a very big 
city. Though Lumbini was Buddha’s birthplace, it was 
the town of Kapilavastu and its environs which was the 
scene of his early life* education* marriage and remmcintioiu 
Lumbini m more or less a pleasure garden* ought be a 
king's garden, full of the majestic Sal and other tree*. 
Kapilavostu, however* was a populous town anil the capital 
of the Sakya clan* amongst whom Buddha was bum. The 
site which is now shown as that of K tipi In vast u is overgrown 
with forest and there is no Imee of ;m\ township then* 
today. It obviously awaits thorough excavation and is 
Likely to reveal much that is valuable, provided it is the 
correct site of Kapdavnstu. 

The Snkyns wen- a small Kshntriyn elan of the bolnr 
nice ruling over n territory which partly consisted of the 
Uinuifavun slopes and mainly of the Himalayan. tend. 
It was about i*>U square miles in extent and lay north of the 
Kosslu kingdom of ancient India, It was bounded by the 
Himalayas nn the north* by the river Rohini on the east 
and by the river Rapti on the south and west. Hie terai 
area seems to have been rich then, ns now, on account of 
rice fields irrigated hy a number of Himalaya streams 
running south. Shuddhodana, the name of the father of 
Buddha, meant wealth in the form of "pure rice’ (shuddhu- 
odnrm)* The Sakyas have been traditionally mentioned as a 
republican elan* though the chieftainship was hereditary 
and the ruling prim e was called Raja. It is only once that 
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Shuddhodana is mentioned as a Maharaja in Pali literature. 
The law of primogeniture held good anrl the eldest son of 
the Raja used to inherit the kingship of the elan. The 
Sakya kingdom was obviously not a full-fledged republic 
like those of the VijjianB or the Lichhavis, amongst whom 
chiefs were elected from a group of aristocratic families. 
Whether it was a full republic or not, the Sakyas were n 
proud, independent and -Self-respecting Kshatriya clan + 
managing their own a Hairs without Jet or hindrance from 
others. 

While Rudd ha's father belonged to the Sfikya elan, 
his mother Maya Devi came from the Kanliya elan which 
hailed from Devadahiu a place which might have been as 
distant from Lumbmi on the opposite side as Lunibim is 
from Kapilacastu, Today, Dcyad&lia is not traceable. Nut 
much is known of Hie family of Maya Devi, though it is 
stated Hint Pajapafi or Mahapajapati was her sister and 
that she too was married to Shuddhudaim. 

Because Buddha came of the Sakya elan lie was often 
cal led 1 Silk yarn uni" (sage) and also l Sakyasmilm\ a lion 
among the Sabvas. The family name of the elan was Gau¬ 
tama. Gautama is known in the Ptiranas as a great Rhhi 
and as the author of the Xyayx Sutras or Aphorisms of 
Logic. Buddha is sometimes called by the name of Gau¬ 
tama, that is, one who traced bis lineage to Gautama RishL 

Buddha's mother too belonged to a Kshatriya family 
and her father was a petty chieftain, ft is mentioned that 
when Maya Devi was tfvcfcnt^ she expressed a desire to go tu 
her fathers house. On her way to Devndaha, she rested at 
the Lumhini gardens* and it was there that Buddha was 
bom. Buddhas eliristlan name was Si dd I tart ha, which 
means one who has attained his object or fulfilled hk pur¬ 
pose. This [Lame was given to him, it is said* by his god¬ 
father, Asita, a rishi mentioned in the BHagovad OHa along 
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with the famous Yyssa, the author of the Muftabharata 
{Axiitj Beuala Vya&ah). Asita also predicted that the child 
would be pre-eminently religious and probably found a 
reltgkm. 

If was probably in the year 5B3 B.C. that Build tut was 
Isom on the full-moon day of the month of Vaishakh when 
the spring is usual]y at its peak. He was bom to Maya Devi, 
the wife of King Shuddhodana of the Sakyns, The birth 
took pEaee in the royal pleasure-garden of Lumbam w hich 
lay about midway between Kapilavastu and IX‘vadaha„ her 
paternal home. As the prince ivas the first-born, there w as 
very great rejoicing all over the kingdom. After seven 
days, Maya Devi passed away and Mahapajap&ti, her 
sister, took charge of the child. He was taken home to 
Kapiluvastu and every care began to lie bestowed on him. 

It was customary to call an astrologer to draw up the 
horoscope of new-horn children. Two of the astrologers 
who were called found that the position of the planets at the 
Eime of birth was such that the child was bound to lie a 
chtikravurtin. that is, one who would turn the wheel of luw\ 
This meant that he would either l>e the king of kings or 
renounce the world and be the founder of a religion. Asita, 
one of the two astrologers however, asserted that there was 
no question of any alternative and that he would definitely 
establish a new religion. 

The prediction did not bring much of solace to the 
royal parents. After a long and anxious wait, he was look¬ 
ing forward to a son who would be an heir to his throne. 
However, he w?ls soon absorbed in bringing up the child 
according to traditions and in a manner btfitting royalty. 

The above is the bare and simple outline of the beginning 
of the life of Siddhartha who developed later into the Arhant, 
Buddha Supreme, the perfectly Enlightened Being. 

A reference here to this event as it appears in the Pali 
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t anon ttm SuUu in SuUa-S ipain ) is of special interest. 

On Hie occasion of Siddhartha’s birth, the Seer Asita 
is described us haymgbeeji greatly surprised id see the whole 
of creation Indulging in universal jubilation. He <|ttestionn! 
the gods (<temu) about the cause of such uninhibited joy. 

They said: The Bodhisattu (Buddha in the making! 
hail been bom for the deliverance of mankind. He was 
bom in Lumhini in the Sakya country. He was u hull’ 
among men utid was the highest of all beings. He would 
film the wheel of DlmniniN, that is, preach Dhninniii roaring 
like a veritable lion. When Asita hi fuse If went to see the 
child, it was brought and shown to him. It was 'shining in 
glory and lovely in appearance’. Ho explained: This prince 
would reach the summit of enlightenment. His insight is 
pure beyond conception. Out of compassion he would 
turn the wheel of Dbamma and spread the gospel of the 
holy life for the welfare of mankind. 

Similar references to Buddha's birth are found in Digjkn 
Nikaya XTV. The mother of a Bodhfeftttwa is always des¬ 
cribed as being .\|»tless and endowed with the five virtues 
—PtincftuJtheeltt, Tlodhisatfa is always bom stain less, uu- 
dcliled by blood or mucus. At ha birth, an infinite and 
splendid radiance is made manifest in the world. The 
child is endowed with tin- thirty-two marks of a (Ireut Soul 
—.1 lahapurushtt . If he becomes an emperor, he does so by 
righteousness and not by the scourge of the sword; hut if he 
goe?; into the homeless state (renunciation), he becomes a 
Buddha 'rolling Kirk the vcihof ignorance from the world'. 
When (H-opie see him, they recognise him as a Seer (Vipassin) 
and he becomes the guide of Immunity. 

These observations clearly indicate the mighty stature 
which Buddha had already attained in the minds of the 
monks or HEnkkus who were mainly responsible for tin: 
oollation and preservation of the Pali canons. All this 
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happened within about three hundred years of his birth- 
In Buddhammsfi XXVI, we find an important passage 
in this connection* Gautama when visiting his home in 
Kupi lit vast li after taroming Buddha h purported to have 
narrated his own story in brief. It begins, 'I am the Buddha 
of today, Gotanrn of the Sakyan elan; shining in my striving, 
I won the highest enlightenment*. Then follow some other 
recitals: l My city is t ailed Kapilavastu, mv father Suddho- 
daTui, my mother the lady Maya, For nine and twenty 
years I dwelt at home in three peerless pa lares railed Hama, 
Xuranis, mid Suhliatn, J was surrounded by numerous 
women. Bhiiddakaeeha was one of the important women. 

1 had a sou, Rahu la by name". 


Chapter V 


EARLY LIKE. EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 

Very few facts about Buddha's early life arc known 
and even tradition is not very eloquent about this period. 
The astrologers had predicted that Siddhartha would re¬ 
nounce worldly life after seeing an old man, a sick main a 
dead man, and finally an ascetic, and the king took special 
care to see that the child should get no chance of seeing any 
such persons. The palace and its environs are hardly a 
place where a prince is likely to come in contact with such, 
sights. But the royal parent took great precautions so that 
nobody even Sj>nke to the prince about the sorrows and 
sufferings common lo all humanity. 

Mother Maya Devi had died when Siddhartha was 
only seven days old, MuhupujapatL Maya Devi’s sister, 
who also had been married to Shuddhodana, had taken 
charge of the child. The father's affection had focussed 
itself all the more on the motherless child. His education 
was specially attended to and he was taught all that a 
Ksh&triya prime ought to learn. Along with reading and 
writing, lie was given lessons in music, riding and archery. 
His associates were wdl-ehoseii; he was always surrounded 
by companions who would not give him any chance of 
knowing anything about the suffering and misery in Die 
world outside. 

There are only two incidents mentioned about his early 
student life. One is about a wounded swan which he enme 
across in the forest garden attached to the palace. The 
swan had been hit by an arrow- by a chance hunter who was 
w andering about for a game on the outskirts of the garden. 
This may be said to be almost his first conscious experience 
of sympathy with an innocent animal that was suffering from 
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tlie agony of a wound* This experience sank deep in his 
memory. Jt is probable that this was the first time that he 
became aware of the rich and deep emotion of Feeling for 
others in distress which burst tike a suppressed fountain m 
his heart* His later doctrine of cum passion (kamirn) may 
have been the flowering of the seed that struck its firm root 
in his tender heart on this occasion. 

The second met dent happened when he experienced a 
trance, the first of its kind, while sitting under the cool 
shade of a rose-apple tree in t he royal gardens at l-imihini. 
ft is stated that on a particular day, the courtiers who were 
in charge of the prince missed him in the garden for a long 
time. They wont about in search of him* They found 
him sitting cross-legged under an Amalaki or rose-apple 
tree. There is a long-established tradition among the Yogis 
which believes that the shade of the Ainalaki tree and 
that of some four others, is specially suited For meditation* 
i'A't'tt if ‘sitting cross-legged’ and other details may be 
supposed to be later additions, the fact of an early experience 
of a trance which gave turn the first glimpse of "uncaused 
nod ineffable joy 1 need not Ijc doubted. The impression 
left on his mind was so deep that he recalled it when 3ie 
met A lor Kalain in later life and requested him to show the 
wav to that kind of joy which he hod enjoyed in childhood 
under an Amalaki tree. Moreover, this kind of sudden 
experience Is not a novelty in the early lives of saints and 
mystics who later rose to great heights of spiritual bliss. 
This kind of early experience only indicates the natural 
physical and psychological capacity of the person eoriremed 
for spiritual experiences and attainments and awakens 
in him a persistent longing for the repetition of fhc same 
experience^ with the ultimate aim of making it a permanent 
possession* 

These two incidents are very' important from the point of 
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view oi the early beginnings and the psychological evolut ion 
of Siddharthu in the direction of his later enlightenment. 
In spite of the precautions taken hy his royal father and 
Hie happy circumstances with which Siddhartha was 
snirouruletL Iun mind was already moving in the direction, 
of a career which was quite different from that of a ruling 
prince. 

It lm interesting io know llint side by side with the 
princely education that Stdrilmrthu was being given and the 
trappy company that he was provided with,, his father had 
taken care to build palaces and gardens suited for the 
luxurious life of a prince who was to he kept completely 
away from anything that may give him an idea of human 
suffering. Its AnguUara Xikarja^ Buddha h purported 
to have described us follows his life at the time z 

“l was delicate. O monks, extremely delicate, ex¬ 
cessively delicate, lit my father’s dwelling lotus pools 
3tad been made, in one blue lotuses, in another red. 
and in another white one* bloomed, all for my sake, i 
used no sandalwood that was not of Bananas my dres.s 
was of Bnnnrns cloth* my tunic* my under-robe. and 
cloak, Night and day *1 white parasol was held over 
me so that 1 should not be touched by cold or heat,, 
by dust or weeds or dew. I hud three palaces one for 
the cold season* one for the hot and one for the season 
of nuns. Through the four rainy months, X stayed 
in the palace for the rainy season, entertained by female 
minstrels; I did not come down from the palace; and 
while in the dwellings of others, food from the husks 
id rice is given to the slaves and workman togethet 
with sour gruel, in my father’s dwelling rice and meur 
was given instead to the slaves and workmen/" 

After bringing up his son in a sheltered manner up to 
lhe age of sixteen or so, Shuddhodunzi thought of the next 
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step of getting him married, *u that his mind may l*e 
absorbed in lore for his wife* It i 1 * said that when the 
Snkyan king began to think in terms of a beautiful princess 
us ii bride fur his son h the KUiatriya chiefs who intended 
to give their daughter in marriage to Siildhnrtltn begun In 
Imve doubts about his education and qualifications; so clois¬ 
tered had been the life of the prince on account of the 
np prehensions of the father. When the king came to know 
of these doubts, he convinced nil of them about the great 
skill ttie prince hiiil acquired in the art of archery a]id 
other martial sports. No further difficulties nrosc about 
his marriage and hr fount! in Yashin!Iiura or Yu-showatb 
who belonged to his own clatu a very' loving and beautiful 
wife befitting Ids status and 3iis accomplishments, His 
married life proved to In- very hafipy a]id as was the fashion 
hi those days, he was always surrounded by a host of lovely 
damsels who rendered him all kinds of personal service, and 
entertained him day and night with dance and music and 
games suited for every occasion and season. 

King Shuddhodmiii was highly pleased to see lu^ son, 
* I tending a life of amour ami luxury without the remotest 
id™ of the miscrjev of the outside world. He utmost felt 
that he had falsified the astrologers and cheated fate. 
Prince Siddhnrthn thi-n in his full and youthful bloom was 
immersed in the daily round of sports and joys and felt 
himself happiest in the embrace of Yashodluira, Fur him. 
the world and life wen? but an eternal succe^son of pleasures 
in endless variety. He seemed to Im* quite oblivion*? of the 
destiny that was awaiting him He hardly felt that there 
was really any other or alternative kind of life of experience 
in this world. When he was being borne along oil this high 
title of sense pleasures, Ynehodhara conceived anil gave 
birth to o child which proved to be another bond, further 
tying SLdcilmrthn Eo the life of joy and pleasure. So lovely 
n r—« 
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Wfl5 the eluld Rahul, that its mother's real name was 
almost forgotten and Yashodh&ra came to be known as 
HuhuMnata, the mother of Rahul. 

Edward J. Thompson* the author of Early Buddki&t 
Scriptures* writes that* "Xothiiig is told in the scriptures 
about the life of Rnddha between his birth and the time 
when he renounced and left the house', in search of truth. 
This is generally I rue. There are however, some verv' 
brief references in Dighanikaya {XIV), a few of which arc 
given below and an 1 interesting:— 

Gautama's father, King Shuddhodnruii honoured the 
soothsayers with new robes and gratified every desire of 
theirs* after they had pronounced the important prediction 
about the new-born child. 

The king then engaged nurses for the babe. Some 
suckled him, some washed him, some nursed him, some 
carried him about on their hips, A white canopy was held 
over him day and night, fur \Uv king had commanded; 
l Let not cohi or heat or straws or dust or dew annoy him.' 
The lioy Gautama became the darling and the beloved of 
the people, even os a blue nr red or white lotus is dear to 
and beloved of all, so that he was literally carried “from hip 
to hip\ 

Gautama** voice as a child is described os lovely, 
modulated, sweet and charming, just like the voice of the 
Karavika bird in the Himalayas. Ills eves were clear and 
could sec as far as a league by day* They looked like the 
eves of a clairvoyant* He always looked forward with 
unblinking eyes a- the gods do, People who saw him 
exclaimed that he was a seer, ft is mentioned that when 
Gautama^ father sat in court for deciding cases, he would 
take the boy on his laps. He would so lay down the law 
as to the eases arising, till verily the boy, there seated on 
his father’s lap. and continually considering, would also 
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det mi line the points of t he case according to justice". 
People then would say, "it is the l>al>c who is judging 
i-usi-s aright/ This caused the people to attach the title 
of’Seer 1 to the babe more and enure. 

Child Gautama was said to have been horn with thirty- 
two marks of ft great man* a Mahnpurttska. These marks 
arc described in Dlghaniktrya and they give us an idea ns 
to what people looked upon us the marks of great men. The 
description is as follows; 

This babe has projecting heels, 

lie is long ui the fingers ami long in the toes, 

Soft and tender in hands and feet* 

With bunds and feet like a net. 

H is nnkfes are like rounded shells ; 
ills legs are like an antelope's. 

Standing and without bending he can touch and mb 
hi> knees with cither hand. 

His male organs are concealed in a sheath. 

His complexion is like bronze, the colour of gold. 

His skin is so delicately smooth that no dust cleaves to 
Ins hotly. 

The down on it grows in single hairs, erne to each pore* 
The small hairs on his body turn upward, every hair of 
it, bine black In colour tike eye-paint, in little curling 
rings, curling to the right. 

This babe lias a frame divinely straight* 

He has the seven convex surfaces. 

The front half of his body Is like a lion's. 

There is no furrow between his shoulders. 

His proportions have the symmetry of the banyan tree: 
the length of his body is equal to the compass of his 
arms, and the compass of his arms is equal to Ids 
height. 

His bust is equally rounded* 
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His taste is supremely acute. 

His jaiv is as a lionN. 
lie hi\s> forty teeth, 

Regular teeth. 

Continuous. 

11»e eye is ^ ery liistrous. His tuiigue is very hi^ h 
lie has a divine voice, like fi Karnviku-bird's, 
liis eyes are intensely lilue L 
He h»s t he eyelashes of a cow + 

Between the cybrows appear* » hairy mole, whih' 
nnd tike soft cotton dowit 

>lis > s Ube n royal turban. This too roimte to 
hnn as oik of the marks of a (;«*( Mrm. 


CiiapTEh VI 


I MPACT WITH SUFFERING AND RKN UNCI AT ION 

In view of what happened Inter. the decision of Shuddhn- 
rlaim not to allow his sou to come in contact with any 
differing was a brave one. though obviously an impractical 
one. It was natural however, for a royal parent to do his 
best to see that hh only sou escaped the unenviable fate 
that was predicted of him. He- wanted Siddharthn to be 
his successor and the king of the Sakyos. He wanted him 
to continue the KsJiatriyu line in which lie was Ijom. 
instead, he was faced with something like a fatal blow to 
every thing that he held dear if the prediction were to prove 
true. Therefore, he made desperate effort* to sec that (he 
(lestilly that was foretold was completely foiled. 

The predict ion was that the prince would renounce 
un a result of seeing an old man. a sick man* n corpse, and 
jui asce tic. The king and his courtie rs had so far success - 
fully warded oil this contingency* and it could be said that 
they were fairly successful as regards the sight of these 
lour specific things. But if is too much to imagine that 
the prince had absolutely no occasion to experience pain 
and suffering, either in his own person or in Hint of others. 
Ot course, these experiences were sought to be drowned in a 
round or pleasures, and for the time being at least, the 
surface of SiddharthnN mind seemed to be calm and quiet 
like a plncul lake without ripples. But the quest inn was 
whether SiddhnrthnN subconsdousness was also without 
any memories ami any explosive material which could start 
a storm at any time. Moreover, evert in the cose of sense- 
pleasures, whatever their variety, a point of satiety is 
often reached sooner or later, and the mint I begins to hanker 
after something higher which can ulTrr sin abiding calmness 
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nnd a deeper happiness. It. wa.s this deeper hunger that 
prompted Xaehikcta, the child philosopher o 
to reject the offer of heavenly pleasures in preference to 
what is culled immortality or abiding happiness, which is 
rjot dependent m material possessions, it was this inner 
han&ring of the soul wluch drove Maitrcyi, the bmhmti- 
railin'} (spiritifally inclined) wife of Tagnavalkyn RLslu to 
-say "no 1 to pruferred wealth and to ask for 4 thal knowledge 
which would ensure immortality’* Even during the period 
when Siddhartha led a life of utter luxury, there must have 
been oeeasioas when his mind turned inwards and when lie 
must have felt Mini something was wanting in his apparently 
full life. These under-currents must have been fed by the 
inner desire to find a permanent anchor, and must have 
welled up and issued forth in the form of an uncontrollable 
storm which carried him to the extreme of renunciation, 
when the occasion arose. 

In fact, Siddhnrthrs earlier and ostensible preoccu¬ 
pation with a life of the senses, and his Inter renunciation 
of everything for a life of the spirit, can be rationally 
explained more on the hast* of his having a dual personality 
in the beginning, than by any other psychological theory. 
Every one does have a kind of a dual personality, and some- 
times a multiple personality, between which n constant 
struggle is going Em. In Siddharthn + s ease, his father’s 
intense desire to see that his son continued to lead a normal 
princely family life + made Shuddhodiuia give very strong 
but artificial support to the natural tendency of young 
Siddhartba towards sense pleasures. This ended, however, 
in a very strong reaction against the suppression of the 
deeper tendency of the prince to seek something higher. 
It is this internal combat and crisis, and the dramatic 
situation that arose out oT it which lends charm to the 
story of Siddhiirtha’s renunciation* 
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The renunciation of a common man. wild, in the eyes 

Hie people, has not much to give up, goes very c^fleai 
unnoticed, Hut when a prince who is the only son and 
heir to a king, in the prime of his life abandons the kingdom, 
his lovely wife, and a babe, in quest of something which i* 
intangible and almost unattainable, it attracts the atten¬ 
tion of the world. One sits up when be reads the story 
and begins to ponder over the meaning of it all. The mellow 
hght of the royal bed-chamber, the reposing but enchanting 
figure of Vas hod barn with the eh arming little child lying bv 
her side, the most affectionate father, the promise of an assured 
kingdom, all these sounded empty to the*prinee that night. 
At midnight, almost without any immediate or ostensible 
cause or provocation, and equally without any future: plaits, 
Sid dim riba deliberately renounced all these for ever. What 
was there for him in the wide world which could l>c fit ting 
substitutes for all these that he w&s abandoning, except 
the unwelcome night, the hard and uncertain life of a 
homeless mendicant without any hope or prospect of a 
secute future, Perhaps lie was in quest of a mirage, may 
be a spiritual mirage. And yet the vague call of the un¬ 
known and unseen spirit proved stronger in the case of 
prince Siddharthm and he went away after snapping all tics, 
never never to return as prince again to the kingdom of the 
Sakya-s. 

The -story goes lhat one day as he whs driving in his 
chariot along the royal road towards the palace pnrk P in 
Npite of nil the precautions of the guards and the escort, 
his eyes lighted on the figure of a decrepit man. The old 
man was bent and could hardly stand. He bad a sad look 
and no teeth to speak of, and his hair was all grey, lie 
was the very picture of stark misery, without light or 
lustre in his eyes and without any colour on his face. This 
set the prince thinking about his own plight when he would 
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In? old. He realised that all who are young are bound to la- 
old and be reduced to the wretclied condition of the crouch- 
ing, helpless figure which he saw that day. This chain 
of thought cast a gloom on his jovial temperament. Tin 
lather observed the change and became concerned, and 
ordered the attendants and others to be punished. He asked 
the courtiers ami servants in the palace to arrange sjitcin! 
entertainments and dancing parties. The prince recovered 
from the shock in a lew days time. This shock was bill 
Hit- iifst one and a beginning of the chain reliction that had 
M-t in in his mind. However happy he looked, he could not 
dmke oil flu- inner effect of the impact of sidle ring that I 
liad received in so vivid a manner. 

After a few days, it is said, there was another occasion 
when he came across a sick man groaning and writhing wil t, 
pain in in', bed which offered neither n-st nor respite nor 
■deep to him. tor age to creep over man, al least a certain 
mi ruber of years have to pass. But sickness is something 
that can attack a man even in the pr j, 1lc . oi tlis !if{ , or vveTi 
when he is a child. It may be the cause of excruciating 
pain and utter helplessness am! extreme weakness. St nun 
also end in premature death. As he pondered over old age, 
sickness, and death, Siddhurtha became extremely miserable 
1 . sa ' v that this was the unavoidable lot or every human 
being, however high-placed he might be, He came to the 
conclusion that, normally speaking, human life was full of 
[min, suffering, sorrow, misery and an Inevitable chain of 
them bound man all through, Mo one was free from them 
and there was no relief or escape from them, The more he 
thought and deliberated on these and various other forms of 
suffering, the more satl he became and the more intensely 
he began to thinJ; of freeing himself. 

The culminating point was reached when he saw on the 
mad a corpse bring carried to the cremation grounds, He 
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followed it s saw tilt fiiml plight of the body and realized 
that- it wi«i the end of the prince 1 and the pauper, of the 
beautiful and the ugly* of the child and the grown-up. 
He was Idled with a sense of utter emptiness and he Ix'gan 
to laugh at the vanity of human beings. The world with 
which he was surrounded Iasi all charm for turn and his soul 
liegan to seek something which could give some solace from 
lbe restlessness that inwardly filled hS.s mind all the time. 

Ultimately one day, he came across an ascetic,, a Shm- 
mana. who had a cleau-sliaven head* He wore a robe of 
quite a different type from those worn by house holders. 
He had no possessions except a water-bowl and a stick; 
:»nd yet he seemed to lx: happier than all others and had a 
1 tearing which was dignified and self-po^csscd. The prince 
made bold to stop his chariot and question the ascetic, 
ile replied that he hail taken to that kind of life in order 
lo free himself from the sufferings, miseries and complexities 
attendant upon a householder's life and that he was happy 
tor the change. The whole picture of human life now stood 
complete before the prince. He saw that life was full of 
suffering and misery but at the same time, he saw- that 
I here were people who had been trying to find a way out of 
it and that some of them had succeeded. From that time 
mi wards, Siddharthn’s mind began to dwell very often 
on the problems of life and their solut ion. He was frankly 
in search of a path that led man nut of the clutches of 
suffering and misery. It was this trend in his inner mind 
which ultimately urg-d him on to renunciation and set him 
mi the road to find a solution of his own. 

Sidrihnrtha's renunciation is the turning point in his 
life and it forms one of the most fttscinatmg stories in world 
hagiology. Neither the way his mind worked in those days, 
nor I he cause* that led to renunciation, nor the example 
■ ■f the ascetic which he followed were very extraordinary. 
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What was really very striking whs the way he renounced and 
the determination with which lie severed the sweetest of 
bonds that ev _ er bound a man to his family and his surround¬ 
ings. There was nothing in the external situation which 
could be the cause, even remotely, of his feeling dissatisfied 
or disgusted. There is not even a single incident or detail 
on record which could be shown to Irnve been the immediate 
cause of his sudden going away. The reason of his renun¬ 
ciation therefore was entirely internal, subjective and psy- 
elioloeieaL ll wan the inner urge a tune that gradually 
became stronger and stronger and was ultimately responsible 
for Ms renunciation. It was powerful enough to counteract 
ah the forces that hound him to ordinary" life. This means 
that the vision that dawned on him was so vivid T so real, 
ond so attractive that all other allurements were ineffective 
and inoperative in keeping him to the normal track. 

At last the day of renunciation arrived. It is said 
Unit it was the midnight of the full-moon day uf Utisrashadha 
(Jtihe-July) when Siddbartha took final leave of the palace 
and his former way uf life. From the morning, he went 
through the daily routine irt a far more jovial mood than 
usual. While Siddbartha was returning from the garden 
in gay robes* his father sent him word that ho had become 
the father of a son that day. One version of the story says 
that Siddbartha, on hearing the news, exclaimed that it 
w as still another bond, and suggested that the child l>e 
called Rahul a (he. diminutive of It aim, a malignant planet). 
He spent the evening in rejoicing and kept awake far in the 
night. His female attendants were specially happy that 
day on account of the birth of the child. They indulged 
in songs and dances and bestowed their full skill on the toilet 
of Siddbartha after a hath of perfumes, Artists and poets 
have called that night of revelry as imtima xhringar or 
the Iasi adornment. None of them could have had an 
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inkling of whn t was going to happen later that night. Atl 
the maids and female attendants worked themselves to 
exhaustion and lay where they were. The prince too sank 
to sfeep + About midnight he awoke and to his utter disgust 
saw the ladies lying in a very disorderly and unseemly 
fashion. The cup of disgust for worldly pleasures was lull; 
equally urgent was the call for renunciation* He then called 
his charioteer Charum arid ordered him to saddle his favourite 
Jionse Kantakzi. One last temptation arose in his mind : 
to have a look at Yashodhara and her new-bom. He slyly 
opened the door of the hed-charnber but being afraid of 
waiting her in hi* attempt to touch the child, be refrained 
from doing so and shut the door gently behind him. lie 
left the eity on horseback with L'hnnnn following him, It 
is said that by morning, he had crossed three state bounda¬ 
ries of Sakyas* Koliyas, and Mai las [about forty-five miles). 
Them he alighted from the horse, undressed himself, handed 
over his royal robes along with Ed I ornaments to Channa and 
asked him to return home. He then cut off his hair, wore 
yellow robes, took up the gourd and disappeared in the 
wilderness of the forest, 

llis favourite horse is said to have died broken-hearted 
and it did not return* Only t hanna came hack pensive! v 
on his pony to tell the sad talc. 

It would be worthwhile to refer to some Pali texts in 
connection with the subject of this chapter. Apropos 
the ‘dawn of disgust' in the mind of the prince and his sub¬ 
sequent renunciation* we find some observations like the 
following in the Dighu Mktn/a XIV: On seeing the old 
and decrepit man, Gautama said to his charioteer, 'drive 
me back home to my rooms’. He then sat brooding, 
sorrowful and depressed, thinking, 'shame upon this birth, 
since to one bo:m P old age comes like this.' 

This scene and these feelings repeated themselves 
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when the prince saw a sick man and then a corpse, white 
driving in his chariot on other occasions along the royal 
road. He exclaimed, 'shame verily upon this thing culled 
birth P since to one Wrn, decay of life, disease /aid death 
L-orne in this maimer/ 

Wiien he drove next. In saw u shaven-headed mao, 
a reduce, wearing the yellow robe. His charioteer told 
him that the recluse was one who "had gone fort If + that is 
one who was "thorough in his religious life, thorough in 
good actions, thorough in meritorious conduct, thorough 
in harmless ness and thorough in kindness to nil creatures/ 

On listening to this and pondering over it, Gautama 
thought of renouncing the world on the sjx>t. When he 
went back to the palace, he meditated in seclusion: 'from 
this suffering no one knows a way of escape. Oh, when 
shall a way of escape from this suffering lx* made known from 
decay and from death?' 

This impact with suffering and the inner urge to free* 
himself from it is referred to in Bnddhiivmrtm XXV1, On 
his visit to his home town after itnnhoMi, Buddha is pur¬ 
ported to have said, 'When by chariot and horse l went 
out of the palace and saw the four signs (the old roan* the 
diseased man, the corpse and the recluse) I for six years 
fared a fft ri ng of pamfu I st ri dug. Tl ic I V manttvaOhu VI I + 7 , t 
gives the story of Kan taka. Gautama's horse on which hr 
rode oat on the night of reimndutioiL That horse was 
bom as a god in its next birth. To Mogg&l&na who visited 
the heavens, Kuntaka. (hen a god, said, ‘When at midnight 
my master renounced the world to wan enlightenment, he 
patted my shoulder with his soft hands bright with eop|>er~ 
hued nails, and addressed me saying, "hear me, friend, I 
will deliver the work I w r hen 1 hove attained supreme enlight¬ 
enment"/ 

Buddha had unmensr faith in his future and in his 
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attaining enlightenment some day. Before going to l ruvt-ki 
he loM Bimbisara, the king of Msgadltn, that he had seen 
the wretchedness of lust’ and that he looked upon -renun¬ 
ciation as peace*. In Suttuniputa PMojjuit, Buddha '■ays. 
I shall go to the struggle: (herein my mind is glad.’ In 
Jfa6aiw/u, in reply to the prayer of Bimbisara that Buddha 
should teach him the doctrine after enlightenment, Buddlia 
suys. 1 shall win enlightenment, there is nu doubt; and 
having won it, 1 shall come back and tench you the 
doctrine, ( promise.' 


I 



Chapter MI 


TBK ETERNAL QUEST 

Is I he pilgrim’s march towanis perfection, renunciation, 
is but half the story. It murks n very important stage, hut 
in essence it is only u turning away from what one had been 
pursuing till then as the best in life. The Sanskrit word 
vniragt/a (want of affection, distaste, dislike, disgust) con¬ 
notes that renunciation is the result of a realization that the 
path of sense pleasures {prtyei as opposed to shreya) is not 
worth, because there are higher jo\ s that await the seeker, 
lit tire terminology of mystics, il is the setjuel to ‘conversion’, 
and thereafter the seeker’s mind is set a gainst the lower 
Joys, and nil his energies arc bent towards the higher bliss, 
which is the goal. 

Whether one looks upon the goal as some high spiritual 
status which man has to regain, having once lost it. or 
whether he thinks that it is a status that has to he attained 
progressively in course of the evolution of man's conscious- 
ness, there is general agreement on the point that the human 
psyche is on the march towards perfection, which, when 
reactied, would bestow on the seeker or tadhaka an 
impersonal and spiritual awareness which would be full of 
bliss and free from all the imperfections and limitations of 
which man, as an individual, is conscious today. The 
human psyche when Jjerfecfe would not only Ijc free from fear 
and all the disabilities, but would lie in n positive state, 
full of joy and replete with the awareness of LnQnHudc. 

Man in his long history has tried to give various shapes 
to his own ideas of perfection. There is no intention here 
either to enumerate them or to compare them with each 
other; nor is it intended to enter into the metaphysics 
that underlies the various conceptions. It is far more 
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practical ami useful at this stage to try to understand the 
idea with which Siddhartha renounced imd set about the 
tn.sk of finding a way oit l of suffering. It Vi r as siijTering and 
the realisation. that life was Full of it which drove him to 
renunciation. lie believed that the way of the recluse, 
the ascetic whom he saw was the best. This led to his 
midnight departure from the palace and all that was near 
and dear to him. 

It might seem to l>e a paradox hut it is true to expe¬ 
rience tliitt though man wants to rid himself of suffering 
and pain of every kind, it is pain and suffering that make 
him more and more conscious of himself and his own 
limitations. Physical pam t for instance, is nature’s way 
of making us aware that something is wrong in the working 
of our bodies. The same is the ease with mental suffering. 
Hut for pain and suffering, man won Id not be conscious of 
Ms utter insignificance as an individual* It is through these 
that he realizes w hat he is and what is his place in the scheme 
of things. It is progressive self-awareness and experience 
of reality that helps man ultimately to transcend the limi¬ 
tations under which he is labouring ns a unit of individual 
consciousness* and be one with the universal consciousness* 
It was Siddhiirthfl's awareness of suffering that prompted 
him to probe into the causes of suffering. As a result of this 
probe he found the cause uf suffering and then succeeded 
in transcending it by Hie removal of the cause of suffering. 

It may also J>e observed that neither pain nor suffering 
is a permanent iixture of life or of our being. Physio- 
logically speaking, pain signifies an unhealthy state of the 
body, n diseased condition, a pathological condition. 
Similar is the ease with out feeling of .sorrow anti suffering. 
It is not a normal mental or psychological condition. 
Whether the pain or suffering is physical or mental, we 
feel that it is neither normal nor permanent; we believe 
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1 b-it it is tempomn 1 and bound hi pass away. We have a 
moted faith and a subconscious awareness that once again 
normality would lie restored- The ideal condition. then, 
should be one of equimimitv, of !*akirioc\ of neither pleasure 
nor pun*. of an awareness which is above the opposite^ of 
pleasure and pain, Thai; is why in Sanskrit, Itoth pleasure 
and pain are classed under the category of sensations (irdoiptf, 
that ivhich makes ilk aware of sonirihiiig); while pleasure 
Hie sensation that one likes and one wishes to have, pain 
k the sensation that one dislikes and \\h lies to avoid. But 
both these T the tendency lo avoid pain m well as tin 
tendeiicy to have pleasure, arc the innate desires of an indi¬ 
vidual. it is desire which is the can sc both of pleasure ami 
of pain i So long as there is desire, Ixifh these are inevi¬ 
table, and equilibrium is impossible. 

I have stated above that renunciation i> but half the 
bflttk- in the quest for eternal peace. Hus quest is as old 
as the hills but the solution has to Ik- worked out by each 
one for himself. Each man who is hungry 1 has to feCtl 
himself if he wants his own hunger to be satisfied. The 
Jart of the whole world having fed itself is not enough to 
satisfy even a single man who m hungry. The problem 
of life seems to be protean inasmuch h-s it presents 
itself in innumerable forms to each man in each age and in 
<flch country. In fact, while the problem is one and uni¬ 
versal its solution has to hr worked out by each mdivrdiml 
fur himself. Past solutions* guru*, wise men and friends 
may \v helpful, but the solution tins to be found and the 
sat is hwt inn experienced by each man by and in himself. 
If this were not the case, there was no need of so many 
various ways of trying to find solutions. One prophet 
would have been enough. But that is nut so. Lib itself 
is dynamic and ever evolving, taking humanity along with it. 
Xone of us. for instance, ran say, now that Buddha has 
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found uei d shown |.ht way, our problem is solved. Each 
one of u*s has to solve hi* own problem, and there is a 
possibility thfit Buddha's solution may he helpful to many, 
if not to Jill* Kavli one ha* to become a ‘Buddha* in his own 
way to reach the hJuliest state of bliss. 

The eternal problem of man lias been: how to transcend 
one’s [imitations (of which om- is intensely aware} in every 
field* physical, vital, mental, moral and spiritual. Man** 
quest for the philosophers stone, for etcrilul youth and lift 1 
and bodily immortality, for infinite knowledge, for free 
action untrammelled by considerations of right and wrong- 
good and bad, and finally for identification with the Supreme 
SpiriL is indicative of man’s aspiration* his ideal and the 
direction of his elforU it is this quest and aspiration which 
has urged in different forms, men and women to supreme 
efforts in different countries and climes. This is the urge 
that is at the root of the varied- spiritual endeavours of man 
throughout the ages. 

To Siddhiutha, this problem presented itself in the form 
of suffering which, in his eyes, filled the very atmosphere 
in which humanity lived* To rise above suffering, to br 
eternally free from suffering, to attain a status which would 
lie unaffected by suffering became Siddliartha T s> cm- goal in 
life and he set out on his journey. To step out of the palace 
was but his first step. 

In tin 20th Snttsi of Mfijjh imttnikaya, there is an 
important reference to the noble quest which Buddha 
undertook. After realising the Futility of seeking vvluil wav 
subject to birth, old age, disease, death, sorrow and corrup¬ 
tion Buddha says* Then si occurred tome* monks, why do 
I seek these, thus ? What if plow, 1 were to seek the in¬ 
comparable sec urity of a nihimm free from birth, aid age. 
death, sorrow and corrupt ion?.. A went jn search of what is 
gfxxi, in search of the peerless way of desirable peace/ 
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Buddha went in search of the way that led to detach- 
meat, to absence of pass ion p to cessation, to abatement, to 
higher knowledge, to contemplation, to Full enlightenment, 
to nibbana* 

This was his quest, the quest that is eternal. Thus 
quest is for a goal for which the human heart yearns intensely 
like the lover for his far-off beloved* 


Chapter VIII 


SIDDIL4RTHA S SADHAXA 

Prince Siddbartha who was hardly twenty-nine Jiad 
take’ll the plunge and there was no turning back now, 
IIis itinerary since hfc midnight departure from the pakec 
at Kapilavastu up to the time of his Sawlmdki under the 
Bodhi-tree in Gaya, lias been variously described. There 
are many versions of it. As the chronology and places visited 
differ radically in different canonical and commentary 
versions and an 1 sometimes even contradictory, it is safer 
to study the itinerary from the point of view of the 
psychological development of Siddhartha and the ideological 
evolution of his final doctrine. 

The whole period was one of intense xmlhnwi for 
Siddharthn. Though ostensibly he sought permanent 
relief from the sufferings of life, this urge led him to funda¬ 
mentals and he had to seek satisfaction on the intellectual 
emotional us well ns the spiritual level. In fact, his whole 
coitseiousness* his entire being was involved in this search 
for the key to u state of mind which would result in trans¬ 
cend mice ai id i n t he conq nest of all kh ids of su fie r i tig. It wil I 
be seen that he kept an open mind as regards the methods! 
and tried every moans wliieh appealed to him, with earnest- 
lies& and determination* 

On that full -moon day of Vttarashadha. after riditig the 
whole night in the eastern direction from Kapilavflstu + 
Siddhnrtha sent iiw.lv Kant aka his horse and Umimji, his 

+ _ i 

attendant, and found himself in the morning on the out¬ 
skirts of the town Anupiya of the Malta country'. 

Though a Kshatriyn of the orthodox type, he had 
already lost faith in Vedie ritualism and the house-holder's 
way. He diil not believe that those would take him beyond 
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itII suffering* Hi 1 had therefore chosen the Shranunra way 
of life, that is. the way of wandering aseH:ies who were 
not attached to fnnuly life and who performed no Vediv 
rites. 

He does not seem to have tarried lari" in Amipiyn 
■Liid he marched on to Vais hah which was known in those 
da vs to be full of learned &hfdrntntfi» and lireihmnnns, Jr 
is mentioned that there were some sixty-two different schools 
of thought prevalent at that time, It cannot be imagined 
that the differences between these scluook were all fundn- 
mental or even doctrinal Many of the differences might 
have been only in externals. This mention of sixty-two 
schools signifies that there were trio malty schools and 
schisms and that there was little co-ordination or mutual 
understand tug among them. Siddhartha did not identify 
himself with any of these schools. On the other hand he 
seems to have been convinced of the futility of these schism* 
and their utter incapacity to show the real way to fin earnest 
seeker. Among the schools, however, lie seems to have 
been impressed some what by the Nirgrtmlhm (those who 
had no knots or problems- to solve; also, those who wore 
seamless clothes), The Nirgrtmlha Nathapuim is mentioned 
in the JcUaka*. He i* said to have been no other than 
Mahavirt liimsdf. There Is no doubt that Mnhavmi did 
belong to the SirgmnShu school, though Inter he founded 
Jainisiu. Mahftvira was a contemporary of Buddha and is 
said to have died a little earlier than Buddha. 

The tfhramana ascetics generally laid great stress on 
complete renunciation of hearth and home and family life, 
on observance of vows, severe austerities* and practices 
involving drastic control and supresdon of the senses. A 
reference has already been made to a school of thought 
among Brahmans, may be a minority, who also favoured 
remmeint inn and asceticism. But the Brnh mimical ascetic* 
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belonging to i his doss empluisiscd concent rut ion, meditation, 
thinking discussion and so on instead of only fiord tapas 
mid mortifying austerities. Possibly Alar Kalam ami 
Ihidnka Kamaputta belonged to this class .J ascetic*. 

Siddhmthn seems to have particularly followed for it long 
time the methods of sense-control and self-mortification laid 
down bv 1 he Sifgrantha a nd other schools of used it-s. There i* 
no end to the variety of observances and austerities that 
Siddhartha went tltrough. For the time being, he believed 
in them and he had a few companions also who practised 
them. It is mentioned that he went and stayed near 
Varanasi and had five companions, and the eldest of them 
all was called Kondnntia. 

The type Of the austerities Skldharthu observed may Ik 
.' a the red from various descriptions in the Tamms and the 
Jatakaa. He seems to have resorted sometimes men to 
such practices as living on the dung oi >onug calves,, 
on. Such practices were common among the Aglmri sc 00 
of ascetics. Thev aim at overcoming Hie feelings oi disgust 
and dislike bv such practices. The severest, however, ol 
the practices was that of progressive reduction in eating 
food, carried even to the point of total lusting, the 
Nirgrantha Shmnm* Attached great importance tv this 
kind of penance. Even now. Jainism which was influenced 
by the Nirgrantha doctrine, enjoins on its followers tasting 
of different types and of different degrees of seventy. In 
fact, among Jains, abandoning the body before uatara 
death by fasting (Pmy^han) is one of the most halted 
ways of r!epnrtui*c from this world. 

' On one occasion Siddhartha lived oh very scanty food. 
The following description gives a good idea oi his plight at 

• Then I thought, what if I woe to take food only 
in small amounts, as much as my hollowed palm could 
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hold, soup of berms, vetches, chickpeas or pulse?..* 
My body became extremely lean....The mark on my 
seat was like a earners footprint through the scanty 
food. The lxmcs of my spine were bent and were like 
a now of spindles. As the beams of an old bamboo 
shed stick out, so did my ribs stick out r And as in 
II deep well the deep low-lying sparkling of the water 
is sec'n, so in my eye-sockets was seen the deep low- 
lying sparkle of my eyes. And as a bitter gourd cut 
olT raw Is cracked and withered through want of sun, so 
w T as the skin of my head withered. When 1 thought I 
would touch the skin of my stomach, I actually caught 
my spine, and when I thought l would touch my spine, 
I took hold of the skin of my stomach, so much did 
the skin on my stomach cling to my spine through 
scanty food* When I thought 1 would ease myself, I 
thereupon fell prone through weakness. To give relief 
to niy body 1 stroked my limbs with my hand. And 
as I did so, the decayed liuir^ fell from my body.™.* 
Some human beings seeing me then *aid + the ascetic 
Gautama is black; others said, not black is the ascetic 
Gautama but he is brown; still others said, not black 
is the ascetic Gautama nor brown, his skin is like that 
of a fish* So much had the pure clean colour of my 
skin been destroyed by fasting.*..Then 1 thought, 
those ascetics and BraEtmans in the past, who have 
suffered most sudden p sharp, keen, severe pains, have 
not suffered more than this,’ 1 

But when all these drastic anti almost ttxiiric methods 
failed to give Siddliartha the equanimity of mind for which 
he was striving; when he saw that all those passions and 
urges that had earlier tilled his mind, returned* perhaps 
with greater vigour after resumption of food, he came to 
the conclusion that that was not the way that would lead 
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him b> Ms goal. Ills severe mortification did not help him 
in attaining Hie truly supexsensuous and Superhuman', 
noble knowledge mul insight. 

Sill (1 hurt ha concluded that there must he another way 
to enlightenment* He resumed taking liss normal iood 
and licgnn to regain his original strength imd colour. But 
his live companions who had been ah along with hini t 
suspected that Siddhartlw had Mltn from his path and 
would now tie n prey to the craving of his senses. Therefore 
they parted company with him in spite of an assurance and 
rcmoiLstnmccs by Siddharthn that Ills hunger tor the right 
path was as strong us before and that he would seek his goal 
by some method other than that which they had all followed 
so long. 

Prince Siddharthu, by going to the ext reme in the 
direction of control and suppression of the senses and of the 
emotions, had not been able to make any advance on the 
spiritual front* He saw therefore the futility of that method 
of suppression anil mortification, and he exclaimed that 
there is and there must he another way to enlightenment. 

Neither the way of indulgence of the senses, as when 
he rolled in luxury as a prince at Kapilavastu* nor the 
way of their suppression T as when he went through the 
severest mortification.^ could lead Skldhartlui to the goal 
that he sought so eagerly and earnestly. 

The path to the supreme state of peace lay obviously in 
a direction other than those which he had tried hitherto 
with such single-minded devotion and unremitting ardour. 

It seems that Siddlmrtha then left Varanasi and marched 
on to Magadha and its capital Rajngrihu. It was then a 
hip city. If Vnishnli was the capital of the mighty federal 
republic of the Vijjians, Kajagrihii or Girl v raja (assemblage 
of bills} was the capital of the powerful king Bimhisara, the 
father of Ajfttsatni. On hearing that a great ascetic, who 
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was once a pftoce, had come to lib capital, Htmbtsura is 
’•aid bo have given him a royal welcome, and being over¬ 
whelmed, offered him the whole kingdom. But Srddhurtha 
was hardly in a mood to think in terms of acquiring or accept* 
in# kingdoms. He had left one he longing to his father in 
search of "the kingdom of heaven/ Siddhartha politely 
declined the offer saying that he had given up his own king¬ 
dom to seek something else Hum material wealth Altd 
princely power. 

Hound about Rftjagrcha, S[delhart ha came in contact 
with Alar Knhm, a Brahman ascetic who was well-known 
for his Yoga practices and who had reputedly attained the 
highest, Sidd hart ha's meeting with Alar Knlam has to In: 
considered as very important in his spiritual history, since 
this was the crucial moment when his mind turned towards 
the kind of sadh&na which ultimately led him to enlighten¬ 
ment, The preliminary steps in Yogic practices, such as 
the postures, deep breathing, alternate breathing, holding 
the breath and so on t were not new to him. I t was obviously 
mystical concentration* meditation, and an attempt at 
freeing the individual consciousness from its entanglements 
with the senses, towards which Siddhartbu was heading. 
The eon.versa!ion between Siddhartbn and Alar Kalam, as 
reported in the Canons and tlie Jatakas. is very in tenets hg. 
Ft runs as follows :— 

M L 1 wish, friend Kutatu, lo practise the religious 
life in this doctrine and discipline/ Thereupon Alar 
Evalani said to nu\ ‘Abide friend, such is tlu L doctrine 
that an intelligent mind in no king time may of himself 
comprehend, realize* and attain my teaching and abide 
in it/ In no long time and quieklv did I master that 
doctrine. So to this extent merely by moving the lips 
and re |>eating what had been recited* 1 and others made 
the profess ioii, T declare t he doe trinc of t he k nowlcdge. 
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the doctrine or the elder I know and perceive/ Then 
1 thought, ‘It b not merely by faith that Alar proclaims 
hia doctrine, that of himself he has comprehended, 
realized, attained it, and abides in it. Verily, Ahr 
abides knowing and perceiving his doctrine/ So 1 
approached Alar and said to him, Friend Knlaiii. wind 
is the extent of this doct rine which of yourself you have 
comprehended, realized, and attained, and which you 
proclaim V Thereupon Alar proclaimed the attainment 
of the state of Nothingness, Then I thought. Alar 
has faith, but I too have faith. Not only has he 
energy, 1 too have energy. Not only has lie mindful¬ 
ness, 1 loo have mind fill ness. Not only has he concen¬ 
tration, I too have concentration. Not only tms hr 
wisdom, I too have wisdom. What if I strive to realize 
that doctrine of which Alar proclaims that of himself 
he has comprehended, resisted, attained it, and abide* 
m it/ Then in no long time I quickly comprehended, 
realized, and attained the doctrine, and abode in it. 
Hut obviously Siddhartha was not satisfied with tins 
attainment. He ' thought, ‘This doctrine extending to 
the attainment of the state of Nothingness docs not conduce 
to aversion, absensc of passion, cessation, tmnquiility. 
knowledge! Sirvum\ 

Siddhartha'* search, therefore, continued, in the oiura- 
,,f which he visited I’ddaka Runaputta. Siddhartha is said 
t<> have had similar discussions and intimate conversation* 
with him. The doctrine or Uddaka, taught him by his 
father, was that of a state of mind which was neither* 
conscious ness -nor-noneoiiscious lies*/ With this teaching 
too, Siddhartha could not be satisfied. 

It may he noted here Hint the stages of consciousness 
described as having been attained by Alar Kaloin afui 
IMdaka were those which, according to the Buddhist doe- 
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trine, fell short of Hie highest by quite a few stages But 
certainly they were in line with the later Buddhist doctrine 
and nwihuna. These stages, however, could not satisfy Sid- 
dharthu, the inddatigabk seeker. He moved on T therefore, 
towards Uruvela in the Magadha country. This place is 
described in the canons and the Jatakas us a military 7 camp 
fceraa-jpipawfj}. Siddhnrt ha himself is said to have described 
it thus i “Then striving after the good, and searching for 
the supreme state of peace> I gradually made jny way to 
the Mugndhris, and went to Univela, the army township. 
There I saw a beautiful spot with a pleasant grove, a 
river Jlowing delightfully with clear water and good fords 
and round about a place for seeking alms, Then i thought, 
truly it is a beautiful spot. This surely is a fit place for the 
striving of a high-bom one intent on striving* Then I sat 
down there saying, a fit place hi this for striving.** 

The practice of meditation of a particular type in this 
plaee was the fourth and final step by Siddhartha towards 
the highest attainment which he had set before himself 
as his goal, if we count reiumdatkm ns the irst* austerities 
as the second* and hi$ meditation according to the instruc¬ 
tions of Alar K Eilnn i and Uddaka as the third. 

In Uruvda region. Siddhartha chose n big shady 
Peepul or Bo-tree {Ficus Rdigiom) us the site for Ids modi- 
tali vc practices. This tree is traditional! Ly recognized as a 
sacred one and is specially recommended for tlhyetna (medita¬ 
tion) and mdiuma by Yogis. The river Ntdranjara. now 
called Phnlgu, which flows by the city of Gaya* is found 
at some distance from that site. It was under this tree 
that Siddhartha hecamc the Buddha by attaining enlighten¬ 
ment, It was here Hint spiritual light hurst ou his conscious- 
ness and illumined every' comer of it. 

By the time that Siddhartha sc I tied down for a final 
attempt to reach the highest state of peace that he was 
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seeking, he had gone through a series of important expe¬ 
riences. He had learnt that extremes neither of pleasure nor 
of pain^ nor of mortification were of any use* They were 
not conducive to attainment of peace- He was now oon- 
v meed that the mind could get no peace so tong as the surging 
passions mid desires were in possession oi it. He began his 
new mdhana which was ultimately to he the Buddha-Marga 
For all to follow. Control and nut suppression* the golden 
menu and not the extremes,. purification of the mind, analy¬ 
sis of the cause of suffering and the removal of the cause 
of suffering by analysis* understanding and a determined 
e ffo rt were t he main feat tires of t h is new’ pat In In t Sic course of 
his mdhana* he adopted the easy and common \ ogie |>osture 
called Fadm&san& (lotus pose) with the spine erect and with 
the head, the neck and the spine in a straight line. He 
faced in turns, the east, the south, the west and the north* 
and with eyes fixed and mind concentrated* tilled each 
quarter with the pure emotion of friendship (wiai/nh com¬ 
passion [kaninii) r and welfare of all (kaly&na), extending 
it to every creature and being in that quarter. In course 
of time, as a result of this way of meditation his mind 
became purified and completely free from all evil ideas and 
selfish desires. He then l>egan to experience a kind of 
peace and joy which was almost supcrseiisuous and which 
was extremely soothing. 

He then remembered again the spontaneous joy tmd 
happiness that he had experienced in his childhood when he 
was sitting under the cool shade of si rose-apple tree in his 
father's garden at Lumbinh There when he was without 
sensual desires and without any evil ideas, he enjoyed a 
kind of supreme joy and happiness in a trance. Siddhart ha s 
experience in the early stages when he was meditat ing under 
Hie Ilodhi-trec are referred to as being akin to that joy 
which he had experienced as a child. Siddbartha refers tn 
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it in one of the Pali canons a* joy and happiness, arising 
from seclusion* and combined with reasoning ami irivesti- 
Ration. He thought that that was the way to enlightenment, 
He welcomed the happy state without any apprehension* 
about it, and gained confidence a* he advanced along 
Hint putli of meditation. 

t Ms ad vat icc was m pid* Hi* cot ice lit nit ion been 111 n- 
more intense and his meditation more steady. His mind 
liegan to be calmer and quieter and firmer as well. The jov 
lie began to experience became progressively far more 
prolonged and deeper* A mood of interna! serenity settled 
down anrl there was no necessity for repealed reasoning 
or investigation. This mood led to equanimity towards 
tbc Opposite* of joy and sorrow', pleasure and pain* His 
mind was ‘purllied, cleansed, spotless, with all dcliteincuts 
gone, supple, dextrous and firm'. During this kind of 
meditation he began to forget his Individuality and his ego. 
This stage is described as one in which, 'Ignorance was 
dispelled, knowledge arose* Darkness was dispelled, light 
arose/ He wd*o abides vigilant, strenuous and resolute 
would reach that stage. He then concentrated on destruc¬ 
tion of the root* of ignorance and evil and every kind of 
craving* And ultimately he succeeded, but not without a 
Inst battle royal with Mam, the god of desires. 

This battle with Mam is the symbolization of the struggle 
nf Siddhairlha with the tail-ends and remnants of various 
desire's and cravings rooted in his subconsciousness* By 
constant meditation and awareness, by almost ceaseless 
vigilance, he saw to it I hat no evil thought* entered his 
mind and no desires became active. But still the roots 
lay deep in his subeoiLSciousncas r It was these that he had 
to deal with in his battle with Mara, the persoaiOoatkwi 
of desire or craving. By determination, Siddhartha rose 
superior to all the temptations* he saw light, the light of 
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knowledge mid wisdom slid became u BudfUui. On the 
midnight of the fiiU-rnoon day of Vauhakh, he attained 
Sambhwli, enlightenment. All ignorance disappeared, the 
Law of Being and Becoming atom! unveiled m ail its majesty. 
No doubts remained unsolved and the path by clear before 
him. He was then in a position to say. 'No new house shall 
any more be built for the soul or the indweller. He shall he 
free and shall remain unbound tike the winds* 

A few texts of the FaIi canon may now he referred to. 

One can find n detailed account of the discussions of 
Buddha with Alar and Kaniaputta. in Majjbhnanikayii 
{‘J6fh Sit (hi) ai id Pariifcsitna Sulla \Majjhisna i, IflO}. As 
regards some other kinds of mdiiana. here below arc a few 
interesting references. 

While wandering alone mid staving lucre end there in 
the wilds in search of truth, Buddha bid lo struggle hard 
to overcame Tear and terror/ lu the +lh Suita ni Mqjjhi* 
mmtik&ga, vve have a full account of that straggle and the 
technique of $adkma he adopted for success, "Hard is it 
to live in the depths of the forest, in remote places; difficult 
ki rejoice in solitude and retirement; unsettling to the mind 
of the monk who ha* not reached tranquillity.” Having 
said this, he points out that the reason for disturbance nf 
mind and for fear and terror is the imparity ot the mind 
They (those who are afraid) are not pure in body, action, 
word, thought or way of life/ lie then went torth on 
auspicious nights of full-menu and iuilf-ntootL to 'shrines in 
grove and forest and under the trees' to stay in places oi 
horror and hair-mis mg, fur overcoming both* He said now p 
'[ might contemplate and analyse both fear and horror. 
By vigilance, by purification of mind, by discarding desires, 
hy analysing causes of fear, "1 could overcome that fear 
and terror/ At the end nf this struggle he could say; fc a 
tieing without illusion (about fear) has been bom, for tin- 
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guud of many, for the benefit of many, out of compassion 
for the world, for the blessing* the welfare and the happiness 
of gods hi id men. 1 

Regarding the attainment of enlightenment there is an 
interesting account in Majjhtmaniktiyu [Suita EfijL It is 
only those aspirants who art 'inwardly rid' of the 'wish of 
desire, the snare of desire, the dizziness of desire, the 
thirst of desire, anil the fever of desire^ who are capable 
of taking the path to Xibbaiia. Neither those who are dull 
enough not to have strong desires, nor those who though 
swayed by them are not y earning to rise above them* can 
take to the path, A man w r ho Ls ripe for taking up the path 
is likened to a piece of wood which was once Wet and damp 
but which is now dry and a way from w ater and which comes 
In contact with a spark of tire which can enkindle it. 

In the Mahtisaechaka Suite of ilajjjjtimanikaya* 
Rudd ha while speaking to Aggivessaha refers to breathing 
exercises. Ho says that merely the physical exercises of 
Hut ha Yoga are not capable of directly leading man to 
wisdom* insight and the incomparable full awakening* 
He informs us that on account of contemplation and exercises 
in steadying the mind, he rose to a level of copiousness 
where he was free from any disturbing feelings of pain or 
strain. Tins was the result nf his concentration on jmitm 
or knowledge without any breathing exercises* 

There were other higher stages* which he reached by 
further mdh&no. The Suite has the following; "Then 
Aggivess&na, Tins came to me. I remember, indeed, *nce 
while my father was doing the work {ploughing) of the 
Seikyau, 1 sitting under the shade of a rose-apple tree* aloof 
from desire, aloof from things not good* with thinking and 
with thought sustained, entering to have become a dweller 
in the first Juana, bom of solitude, full of joy and happiness, 
...Then Aggivessana, came to me the consciousness —this 
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is the way of enlightenment. + .why should I fear this hnppi- 
Hess which comes otherwise than by sense-desire, otherwise 
than by things not good/ 

There were yet some more steps to gt> and he marched 
on and after suppressing attention and investigation I 
entered on and became a dweller in the second jWw, horn 
of that interior concentration of mind, when reasoning and 
investigation cease, tranquil, uplifted* full of joy and happi¬ 
ness/. Further again, 'by fading out of joy t l remained 
equable, mindful and attentive, producing in my Ixxly 
that happy state of insight of which the Aryans say, 
equable and mindful* he dwells in happiness 1 * This was 
the third jtmna stage. 

Hut there were further stages. '"With my mind thus 
composed, pure, translucent, straightforward, cleansed of 
dross, supple, ready Tor notion* firm, incorruptible* I direct¬ 
ed it to the destruction of delusions. I+ Thus knowing, thus 
seeing, my mind was set free from the delusion of hankering 
after sensuous life, was set free from all delusion* from the 
hankering after becorniug* and was set free from ignorance. 
In this freedom and emancipation this knowledge arose: 

Rehirlh has been destroyed. The higher life has been ful¬ 
filled 1 / 1 

On the eve of enlightenment, the epic battle on the 
Spiritual plane took place between Buddha and Mara hi 
which the latter was completely worsted* "Latvia 
which 3s a Sanskrit work on Buddha and is based on the Pali 
texts and other sources available, about llie second century 
AJ)_ lias something very interesting to say about Buddha** 
battle with Mara. 

Mura is not merely the god of death, hut lie symbolises 
attachment to the world of senses. He is not exactly the 
Devil or Satan of other mythologies* In fact, unlike them, 
he recommends good deeds, meritorious actions, sacrifiein| 
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ceremonies to Buddha* But the fact h that even those 
thiols which were supposed to lead a man only to heaven* 
fire hindrances to real spiritual life and realisation of Truth, 
lit Lufita I tet&m fB£7} p Mftra is designated as Art/ uAi 
( name of a Vedie demon) also and he tempts Buddha to 
perform sacrifices mu I leave alone the (with to .Yi'mj ua, 
Buddha rejects Xiimuehr* advice with contempt and of 
Hie same time with full understanding, and says, 'will, 
ruLrgy. and likewise wisdom, are found hi me. I do not see 
anyone in the world who can shrike me ironi mv resolve .. 
Lusts, aversion, hunger and thirst, craving, sluth f " mdolciK<% 
reEir, doubt, anger* hypocrisy, gain, fame, honour. Iklsc 
jilorv, boasting, t i oiideiimme others, are all your army Oh. 
Aamuchi. I shall crush with mv wisdom your whole anov, 
like an unbaked curt hen hnvl by water. Fully aware nnd 
wholly wise, I follow rny path. What can you do V 
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5 AMBODH I—ENLIGHTENMENT 

The search for what lie consider to be the highest for the 
time being, has been the constant and abiding characteristic 
of man 's endeavour for progress. He is equally anxious 
to establish his mastery over nature and over Ins own mind. 
Itt the physical world, man seeks mastery over matter 
through the knowledge of its laws and through the technique 
of the use of those laws for his ow n purpose. Science and 
technology, therefore, arc the twin means of mastery over 
the world of matter. Similar has been the ambition of man 
for master}' over his self and the activities going on in his 
own consciousness. This inner mastery lie seeks through 
the knowledge and understanding of the laws of mind and 
through the technique of taking advantage of those laws 
for complete conquest of the p. wer of consciousness. Ileal 
and full perfection of man would indeed consist in the mastery 
of both the physical forees and the forces of consciousness; 
because both these worlds and forces meet in the mind of 
man, act and react on each other and are inextricably in¬ 
terspersed and intertwined. 

Since the very dawn of religious and spiritual thought, 
man has been generally holding' the view that body and 
soul, matter and spirit, are opposed to each other and that 
the body and matter are impediments to the full expres¬ 
sion of the soul and spirit. This led religious minds and 
earnest souls who were in search of spiritual happiness to 
renounce physical pleasures and comforts, and sometimes 
even simple conveniences. This class of people neglected 
what they thought to be the world of matter (devoid of 
spirit) and tried to live in the world of spirit (devoid of 
matter). But to-day though science does not recognise 
B. II.—* 
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anything like spirit* it is tending to prove that matter and 
energy are not only convertible terms but that* what exists 
is only energy which continuously appears in the form of 
matter. A statement may be hazarded here that, the in¬ 
dependent existence of matterless energy and energy less 
matter are almost inconceivable. M at ter is the manii ci¬ 
tation of energy and energy is potential matter, in, a 
certain sense* energy alone exists and its existence is known 
only through matter. If we make a similar statement with 
regard to the world of consciousness also* we can say that 
so far as man is concerned* his world of matter and his 
world of consciousness are practically inseparable and 
indivisible. To try to separate them is to try to cut 
Reality into two and make the fatal mistake of calling 
only one of the halves as the total whole. 

But it is obvious that this idea of perfection is not yet 
universally accepted or recognised. The idea of the co¬ 
ordinated development of body, mind* and spirit and their 
harmonious integration in a perfect human personality has 
yet to gain ground. In the mean while, old ideas of 
perfeetion persist. But it is quite clear that the human 
spirit is evolving in the direction of integration of all the 
forces within the personality and a perfect fully integrated 
man is bound to emerge one day* To think that all 
knowledge and ideas about perfection and about human 
evolution have been stated and exhausted by past 
philosophies and seers and saints and s&ges to take it for 
granted that the human mind is incapable of new ideas of 
progress. It is as absurd as it would liave been a few years 
ago to say tlint electric energy is the last natural power that 
man could discover. With the evolution of the human 
psyche, his powers of consciousness and the highest goal 
to be reached by it are bound to advance. 

Siddhartha as a prince had at his beck and call every 
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convenience and pleasure that physical science of those days 
could oiler. But he hail deliberately abandoned the path 
of pleasure, lie was convinced of its being ephemeral and 
ultimately a source of sufFcring* He had decided upon 
ftnchng a path to peace* to abiding peace and happiness. 
We have already been acquainted with the various sadhanas 
he went through p the difficulties that he hail to surmount, 
the decisive battle he had to wage with Mara, the god of 
desire + and final] y the enlightenment he attained- 

Even in the days of Buddha* among the religious - 
minded people there were two schools of thought* namely 
the school which believed hi complete renunciation of life 
for the sake of salvation and spiritual bliss,, and the school 
which believed that the attainment of Miss was possible 
even when living a normal householder^ life. Buddha 
began as a believer in the school of renunciation and followed 
the hard practices of that school which tended to mortify 
the flesh to the utmost. Buddha however wits not only not 
satisfied with the school of mortification but came to the 
conclusion that it was detrimental to speedy attainment of 
the highest goal. In fact, he si ruck a new r path, He T 
no doubt , renounced the normal life of a householder but he 
also gave up severe penance and mortifying practices after 
trying them. He found that though renunciation was 
necessary for transcending suffering, severe find mortifying 
practices which crippled the norma I faculties and functioning 
of man were detrimental to the single-minded pursuit of the 
highest spiritual goal. He therefore laid emphasis on the 
middle path, or the balanced, life or in the words of the Gita, 
'Yuktahara vikarasya yukta cheshtasya kamiasu 9 ytihtti- 
xu'tipnavabodha&ya yoga thawti dukkaha , It was ultimately 
this middle path that Landed him in the realm of enlight¬ 
enment. 

The renunciation of prince Siddharthn gave us Buddha, 
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and his. Sambodhi gave us Buddhism. If the call to re¬ 
nunciation had not wnftpj Side I hurt ha would have remained: 
a prince Like any other* enjoying life's varied pleasures and 
oblivious of the deeper meaning and ineffable joy that sus- 
sEnins Ihe very roots of the 1 ife-foree, If after renunciation 
and Smlhfma he had not attained Samhodhi, he would have 
been like aiiv other wandering xtidhtt, a seeker., a sadhaka, 
and not a Sidhh&* a perfect nmn. It was the new way of 
Sadhana which Siddhartha adopted that gave him pro¬ 
gressively the peace and satisfaction he was seeking nil the 
time. It was that peace and light which assured him that 
the path he followed was correct, and inspired him to 
preach it to others. His teaching and preaching were 
rational and logical; they were based on the realism of 
suffering and on the practical remedies that he prescribed 
on the basis of his experiences and e>c peri merits. But all 
these gained weight and authority on account of the im¬ 
primatur of Stfmbodh a spiritual realisation and enlighten- 
meat. 

The legitimate end of all meditation is Sambodhi or 
full spiritual knowledge and realisation. The question 
may be asked as to what place mmatfhi occupies in the pro¬ 
cess. Sainadhi is a stage on the way. But it should not i>e 
confused with SambtidhL Samadhi is that experience where 
the individual soul by its power of concentration experiences 
complete attune nient with the Universal Soul* tor 
Sambodhi ¥ one has to strive still further. The experience of 
Sambodhi has not been described anywhere in detail, in fac t 
it is indescribable. But some indication may be given by 
saying that it Ls an experience where the whole of the 
consciousness or ml her the whole being of the aspirant 
seems to be lit up and suffused with the highest spiritual 
knowledge without any shadow of doubt about the nature of 
Reality. It is knowledge of Reality by identity with It. 
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It is a complete possession by the individual soul of the very 
Mil*stanee and secret of highest knowledge of self and Over¬ 
sold. In such a condition as that, the correlation between 
the various experiences and the categories of existence 
stand clearly revealed- The Upfuilshad says that when 
there is S.imhjdhu the knots in the heart are all unravelled 
and every doubt stands cleared. 

Infinite jwacc, complete sense of Fulldmcntt full and 
clear knowledge of Reality and, ineffable bliss may be said 
to be the characteristics of SamtadliL The full content 
of Samhodhi however, must lie said to Ise incommunicable* 
It is not sleep though them 1 may be for the time being, tlie 
calmness and the quiescence and the immobility of the body 
and mind; the cdns-ioiisness in Sumbodhi goes far beyond 
body-mind cofisciousness and is Tull of wakeful illumination. 
It is not only stirtttidhi because it is the result perhaps of 
nm ny samadh . In udditiun to Else joy of communion, 
there is in Sambodhi the supreme joy of enlightenment. 

Buddha has given the name of nirvana to salvation or 
the final aim of hum in beings Xirvana by itself means 
extinction or dissolution, A min who has attained iwmwwi 
is supposed to be free from the cycle of birth an i ri;nth. 
It follows that then: ls then neither existence of the cause 
of suffering nor of the self It is also sometimes called shvonya, 
that is, aero or nothingness or absolute vacancy, the 
absence of anything that can be affected or changed. 

Critics say that nirrcma is something which is negative, 
as against the idea of salvation, redemption or flva&fAa which 
is said to be positive. Whatever the word-meaning of 
tiiVircma may be, it has been described as a state where 
there is neither being nor becoming, neither death nor life, 
some state of being which is beyond all these. Simma, 
therefore cannot exactly be said to be a negative idea. That 
state which remains or establishes itself when a man’s 
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consciousness is beyond joy and sorrow and all the re- 
lut i vi t ies is called nintma. How can it be characterised as 
negative? Because by calling it negative, we place it in 
juxtaposition to positive? But both negative and pnFiiti\ T e 
arc relative tc rms T The hind of nirvana is the land beyond 
relativities. 

The attainmeat of Sambadhi was the supreme moment 
in die life of Buddha* He could have passed away in that 
condition, that is his spirit could have left his ijody, in which 
ease there would have been only a Buddha, if only people 
had known that ho had attained during life that stage of 
coitiiHuusmcss, but there would have licen no Buddhism- 
After the experience of Sambadhu Hud riba's consciousness 
re-entered the nonial world of dualities and relativities^ 
of pleasure and pain, of sorrow and joy, of life and deaths 
but he could now remain detached and unaffected by them. 
The world was the same as it was and it was following the 
same laws of nature as before. But he was a changed man. 
His consciousness was now a denizen of a new dimension. 
He looked upon every tiling in the world with a new insight* 

Buddha eon Id now feel the suffering of the people and 
sec the ignorance in which they were steeped. He was 
moved by compassion and took pity on humanity, which 
was caught up in the whirl of joy and sorrow, m Hie cycle 
of life and death, both of which ultimately spelt pain, 
continuous mid recurring, to human consciousness. The 
two alternatives which presented themselves before him were, 
whether he should switch hack into the benign infinitude of 
Sambftdhi or try to give a helping hand to those who were 
drowning in the sea of #amsftr m It was he alone w ho could 
and had to decide, and he decided in favour of helping 
humanity. 

A few canonical texts may he referred to hero. 

Since the nature mid content of Sambodki Is bieommuni- 
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cable in words, it is always difficult to describe it. It is in 
the nature of an intuitionbtic flash and an almost ^upersen- 
sEicubi illumination of the whole iimcT being of the aspirant. 
It can be recognised by its effects and influenced just as the 
existence of light may be known by its radiating rays and 
their effect on the darkness around. 

In the Mahavtigga of Vi nay a Pi taka we come across a 
reference to the ini mediate result of Sambodhs on Buddha* 
After Smnbodhh Buddha sat in p&lma&an for seven days 
under the Rod hi Tree 'enjoying the bliss of emancipation \ 
He contemplated and came to know and experience as to 
how ‘things come to be' and how ill h is bom and destroyed. 
He exclaimed, Verily when things become manifest (as they 
had become manifest to him) to the ardent, meditating on 
Reality (Brahman) all his doubts fade away, since he under¬ 
stands the l t lung- witb-causeV 

After some time, he is described as having sat under the 
Aj pain Banyan Tree and then under the Muchalindn Tree 
for seven days. There he pronounced the solemn utterance, 
* Happy the solitude of him who is content, who has heard the 
Truth, who secs. Happy is non-malice in tins world, self- 
restraint towards all beings that have life. Happy is pas- 
sionlessness in this world, the getting beyond all sense desires. 
The suppression of that conceit which makes one assert 
T am', this truly is the highest happiness.' 

In the same text, there is a reference which may lie said 
to l>e direct about the intuitionistie nature of Sambodki, 
In Buddha's conversation with Brahma Sampati regarding 
his own plans after Satnbodhi, Buddha says, T have pene¬ 
trated this Dhnrnnm which is profound* difficult to perceive 
and understand, which brings quietude of heart, which Is 
exaltedi which is unattainable by reason (wa mtdhaya*, accord¬ 
ing to Upanishads), Ls abstruse, intelligible only to the wise. 
This is hard to attain for common men busy with the world: 
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This traJiquiUsation of all fimergles, (activities, samskaras) 
the renouncing of all t he grounds of rebirth, the d^trudfon 
of craving the absence of passion, this ceasing, this ffiibbana , 1 
lie then says that he is Inclined to be quiet and not to 
preach to others. 

The relation between Sambotth! . its sequel of perfect 
knowledge and the urge to preach the path of knowledge to 
others is seen here in a single utterance. We now pro¬ 
ceed to the great decision of Buddha to convey the message 
to the world. 


UliAPTEU X 


THE GREAT DECISION 

Tim decision as to whether to go forth for preaching 
or not was not an easy one for Buddha to arrive at. More¬ 
over, while tiie decision was of the utmost importance from 
his personal point of view, it was of fur greater importance 
to others, and was of world significance, as it later proved to 
be r The history of Buddhism starts from the moment of this 
decision, Buddha Iwi now Nirvana in Die palm of his hand, 
ft was his for the asking. But he thought that it con Id 
wait, and ought to wait till he had put an end to the suffer¬ 
ing of humanity by showing people the path, which was by 
then as clear as daylight to him. All his experiences since 
childhood, his renunciation, his hard thinking on the pro¬ 
blems of life, his discussions with teamed men of his times, 
the severe austerities which had heightened his conscious¬ 
ness through mortification and suffering, and ultimately his 
meditation had all crystallised into a definite gospel of life 
which promised the follower of that gospel, cessation of all 
suffering and ultimate Slrvami. 

The decision taken by Buddha and the pros and cons 
involved are worthy of being considered from the point of 
view of individual psychology and of the social significance 
of individual attainments. Buddha had evolved a philoso¬ 
phy of life mid a path which to hirn seemed the best for 
freeing himself from all suffering. Should he go alone along 
that path and he free, or should he think it obligatory on 
him to take the people along with him? That w’as the 
question which confronted him. 

Man is on individual and the moment he is out of his 
mother's womb, lie begins to develop the awareness of 
individual existence and begins to feel more and more tliat 
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he is an individual. He also often follows the line of notion 
which seems to do good to 'dm alone and perhaps to no one 
else. Possibly many times he does things which are bene¬ 
ficial to himself but even harmful to others. 

Man is also a social l»ing. He craves for society, for 
companionship, for corporate existence and is prone naturally 
to social life. He is dependent on it for his very existence and 
growth and even for what he becomes by Ids ow n effort, he has 
to thank human society. I'nfortunately he forgets this truth 
very often. His true relationship with society may not always 
be very- obvious. But since he owes everything to society, 
it is obligatory on him that he pays back the debt that ho 
owes to it. Traditional Indian thought lays down that each 
individual is born with a debt to God, to his parents arid 
ancestors, nod to the seers of old anti that these debts have 
t* be paid by suitable action by each man during his life¬ 
time, It was rightly said. “Render unto Ceaser Ceasar’s 
coin.” If each one does so. it is only natural and proper. 
If. however, lie fails to do SO, he heroines a defaulter and a 
sinner to that extent. The (Jita goes to the extent of saying 
that even in the matter of simple eating, he who cooks lor 
himself alone, is a ‘thief’. Even the aspiration of an indi¬ 
vidual to rise higher and higher is but like the spearhead of 
the wishes and desires of the people around him; and if he 
succeeds in achieving something and attains fulfilment, 
his society is in many ways a helper and a participant in that 
achievement. It is incumbent upon him to take people into 
confidence and give them the secret of Ids success. In fact, 
the hour of the greatest attainment of an individual is 
precisely the hour when lie should lie ready to offer Ins full 
services and render himself most useful to society. Other¬ 
wise, it would be like an actor who makes up in the green 
room but fails to appear on the stage. 
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And yet this question does pose itself before everyone. 
A seeming conflict is inherent in the situation between the 
interests of the individual and those of society* There is no 
ready made answer to this question. But it is quite plain 
that the individual and his society are but of the same stuff. 
There cannot be any human individual as such, cut off, 
separated and in utter isolation from human society. Nor 
is a human soeietv conceivable without individuals as its 
constituents. The problem must therefore resolve itself 
in the only way it can* itamely, by a synthesis of mutual 
interests* by integration of the individual with society and 
by the scarcity feeling itself and its existence in every 
individual A perfect accord of both is necessary- for 
complete fulfilment of ah individual and social needs and 
interests, 

In the field of spiritual endeavour and attainment, this 
question has often arisen* Spiritual salvation is looked 
upon as an individual attainment which has not much to do 
with social needs- One who lias cither attained or is on the 
way to attaining spiritual perfection is not supposed always 
to be tinder any obligation to serve in the cause of society. 
Tins idea has given rise to two schools of thought, ttamely, 
quietism anti activism. There are some who preach and 
practise contemplation for its own sake without any regard 
for the inherent social obligations that arise out of the fact 
that an individual is but a part and parcel of society* The 
activist, on the other baud, lays emphasis on being of service 
to society in one form or another, even after one has attained 
the highest spiritual bliss. It maybe argued that the attempt 
to attain and the attainment of spiritual salvation is 
itself service to society. But the question remains as to 
what is the highest service to society which a perfect man 
can render? Is it along the path of quietism or activism? 
The answer is that, these two paths are not contradictory 
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to each other. Nor are they conflicting. They are not 
exclusive of each oilier. There can be a synthesis of these 
two schools of thought as the Gita lias pointed out. 
Activism can be based on the highest spiritual level one 
could attain i nd thus the conflict between quietism and 
activism can be wiped out. Such action is called ‘tiwMwtna 
action without attachment. 

Buddha did not believe that his task was done when 
he attained Sambodhi. The choice before him was cither to 
enter Nirvana or to be busy conveying his message to suffer¬ 
ing humanity. He chose the latter. 

In a way, the question assumes a metaphysical character 
when the unity with society has to be realised by each 
separate individual by a kind of spiritual endeavour and 
experience. It might be that nn individual, out of con¬ 
sideration for mutual bene At or casual sympathy, serves Ids 
fellow men. But that kind of sympathy and ethical tend¬ 
ency cannot form the bedrock of the feeling of the unity of 
life. It must be ultimately founded on the realisation 
that spirit is one and indivisible and that the unseen links 
that bind individuals to individuals and to society arc 
unbreakable. It is in this sense that the Upxuvishad says 
that when the ahnan or the soul of man feels one with the 
Universal Soul, it crosses beyond all illusion and sorrow. 
The individual merges into and lives in the ocean of anamia, 
that is, infinite joy, which is the very source and the 
basis of all existence, conscious or unconscious. 

It was Buddha's compassion, which is another name for 
empathy or the feeling of identification with the suffering of 
others, that called him back to action in the form of deli¬ 
vering the message of the 'Middle Way. Instead ot slipping 
into the ecstatic beatitude or beatific ecstacy of Nirvana, 
he plunged into the ocean of human life, full of suffering, and 
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provided for struggling hu mans a boat, a fiffl^ whereby they 
could cross the ocean of existence* 

It is this great decision on the part of Buddha to share 
with humanity the light of wisdom which Jed him first to his 
old associates at Samath mid then to the other parts of 
Magndha, Vaish&li, and Kosala, where he trekked and wan¬ 
dered and preached till his last breath* 

A few things which transpired before the decision 
was taken are worth noting. Buddha had gone through a 
fiery ordeal and his epic fight with Mara had been (juite 
exhausting. He had sat in continuous contemplation for 
days without caring for hunger or thirst* The Jatukos 
have given ns a beautiful story about how he broke his 
long fast on this occasion. Sujata p a lady of rank in the 
nearby town, haul heard of Gautama and his great renun¬ 
ciation* As soon as she leamt about his fast, she took 
sweet food to him and he broke his fast with that food after 
Enlightenment* 

The MahaMiggto of the Vinaya texts mentions that 
after Enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree, Buddtia sat 
crosslegged for a week ^enjoying the bliss of emanci¬ 
pation .* Then dawned upon him clearly the knowledge of 
the i-flusal chain' or "how things come to be\ The chain 
is as below :— 

Because of ignorance, synergies [or activities)* 

Because of synergies, consciousness* 

Because of consciousness, mind and body. 

Because of mind and body! the sixfold provinces (of the 
senses). 

Because of the sixfold provinces, contact* 

Because of contact, feeling. 

Because of feeling, craving. 
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Because of craving, grasping. 

Because of grasping, becoming. 

Because of becoming, birth. 

Because of birth, decay, and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, ill, grief, and despair. 

Such is the coming to pass of this "entire body of ill/ 

If this chain is to he snapped, ono has to proceed 
in the reverse order, so that "the entire body of LIF 
ceases. 

It is very interesting to note that the above-mentioned 
texts also refer to two incidents long before Buddha decided 
to preach and went to Isipattnna. 

One incident was, that a Brahman of a haughty disposi¬ 
tion went to Buddha when he was sitting under the Ajapaia 
Banyan Tree for seven days after leaving the Bodhi Tree. 
The Brahman asked the question, "by what, Gautama, 
does one become a Brahman and what are the characteris- 
tics which make a man a BnUmian ?* With great calmness, 
and confidence born of real experience, Buddha pronounced 
this solemn utterance: 'That Brahman who is not haughty r 
not impure, self- res trained, who is a master of k no wedge + 
who has ]ed the holy life, that Brahman may rightly speak 
the holy word* he who is puffed up with nothing in the holy 
world'. The Brahman went satisfied^ 

The next important incident mentioned is the visit of 
two merchants, Tapussa and BhaUika when Buddha was 
sitting under the R&jhy&tana tree. He went to that tree 
after sitting for seven days under Ajapata tree. They offered 
him rice-cake and honey-comb and asked for a blessing from 
him. They had been attracted by his personality. He 
would not cat the food out of hand and so they gave 
him h stone bowl. He took the food in that bowl and 
ate. The merchants were immensely pleased. They said: 
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‘‘wc takt our refuge, Lord* in the fitted one find i^i the 
1)}iamnia; may the Blessed one receive us as disciples who 
from this day forth, while our life lasts, have taken refuge 
in vou.‘ 

These were the first in the world to become lay disciples 
or the Blessed Otic. It should be noted, however, that they 
mention here their allegiance to Buddha and Dhummi 
only. Obviously the SangAa came later and it was after 
that that the triple loyalty to Buddha, Dhanima, and 
Sangiia become the basis of Buddhist following. 

Then doubt arose in Buddha’s mind, according to 
Mahtmagga, and he said, ‘now if I teach the llhamma, anti 
other men are not able to understand my preaching, there 
would result but weariness and annoyance for me.' He 
was inclined to remain in quietude and not to preach the 
Dharuma. 

Here the Mahmxigga describes the internal conflict 
in the mind of Buddha and brings in Bmhma Sampati, 
who comes down from heaven and persuades Buddha to 
preach the Ubamma. Brahma is purported to have said, 
‘the world is in pains and perishes if the new Dhammn is 
not preached to the people.’ He added "there are beings 
whose mental eyes arc darkened by scarcely any dust; but 
if they do not bear the Dhnmnia, they cannot attain 
salvation. There wilt he they who understand the Dlmmma.’ 
He appealed to Buddha, ‘the Dhanima hitherto manifested 
in the country' of Magadlia has been impure, thought out 
by contaminated men. But do thou now open the door 
of the Immortal; let them hear the Dhafiimn of the Spotless 
one’.. He further appealed saying, ‘As a man standing 
011 a reek, on a mountain’s top, might command the view 
of people all around, thus Wise One, ascending to the 
highest abode of Dhammu. look down All-seeing one, upon 
the people lost in suffering, overcome by birth and decay. 
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thou who hast freed thyself from suffering/ He; assured 
Buddha that, "there will be they who understand/ 

It was after repealed appeals by Brahma Sampati 
that Buddha Mocked full of com passion towards sentient 
beings over the world with the Buddha-eye/ He then 
declared, Vide opened is the door of I he undying immortals 
to all who are hearersj let Ehem set forth with faith." 

The decision was thus taken after ft long argument 
when compassion for suffering humanity prevailed and 
Buddha went forth first to Is i pat tana to start delivering 
the message. 


Chapter XI 


THE FIRST SERMON AT SAKNATH 

Buddha 7 ^ Sambodhi and his great decision to deliver 
his message to the world have some broader aspects which 
arc worth noting. It is now admitted by all scholars that* 
of the many early founders of religion, he was most rational 
and he exhorted his followers to be rational, dependent 
upon their own inner light (atma-deepo hhtzra, be a light 
unto yourselves} and to do what their conscience directed 
them to do. He arrogated to himself no authority except 
that of rationalism based on his own observation and expe¬ 
rience- It is interesting to know, however, as to what was 
the ultimate source on which he himself relied and from 
which he drew his inspiration as well as his moral and spiritual 
strength. Was it only reason and logic ? Was it his logic 
that attracted innumerable disciples to him or was it some¬ 
thing else? The answer is plain and simple. It was not 
only logic or something of that kind that worked the miracle. 
It was evidently Ids attainment of SambodkU the experience 
of experiences* the indelible vision of light that dispelled 
once for all his delusions and doubts* laid at rest intellection 
itself and illumined for ever his consciousness with ineffable 
light and joy beyond description. It is these that gave him 
unlimited moral strength. It was not merely an intellectual 
conviction which ends with a Q, E* If s that was the ultimate 
sanction. It was an overwhelming experience of l>eing 
face to face with Reality which suffused his whole being, 
body, mind and souL That experience was of the nature 
of an mtuitionistic Hash and then an abiding Light and 
inspiration. When after a beatific vision his consciousness 
returned to the normal level, he decided to convey to humanity 
his faith that it was possible for every individual soul to rise 
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to the level of Samhodhi and Nirvana t provided that the 
aspirant followed the discipline of the Aryan eightfold path* 
the Middle Way. 

The decision taken by Buddha led, him to think ail to 
who should be the chosen people to whom he should go 
first and deliver the message. There was a time when in the 
fullness of early aspirations, he questioned himself as to 
what purpose he should bend all his energies, what goal 
he should pursue and to what ‘god" he should give his 
^offerings' ff Easmai dei'tiya havisha vidhema'}. But now after 
Sambodki the question wus p to whom should he communicate 
the secret of spiritual success and of highest attainment* 
Just as a spiritual aspirant is eager beyond measure to attain 
the highest, personalities like Buddha who have attained the 
highest* are equally eager to communicate the secret of the 
path and the joy of having found the path to proper and 
receptive persons. At times a man of fuLibncnt is compared 
to a row full of milk seeking its calf to feed it. Such was 
the experience of Shri lUniakrishrui Pammahurnsa in 
recent times. 

4 

Samadki and Samhodhi, though they are different stages 
in spiritual attainment, as already indicated before* the 
individuals attaining these stages do not and need not leave 
the body and pass inlo Eternity, After a time, they become 
conscious of fcheir body and their environment but with a 
difference. There is a radical change in their being and 
personality, Samaithi and Samhodh t are stages of conscious- 
ness in which the individual is lost in the Universal The 
link between them in that condition is the closest possible* 
for an embodied being. It is the come-back that establishes 
again the earlier relationship between the conscious soul 
and the body- It is like the return of a person to one's 
own house after a long or short absence. At the same time* 
it is like the coming back of a person who has become the 
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conscious master of himself. The body, the mind* the 
education that one had. the thoughts and feelings which 
one entertained, the associations and In fact everything 
that formed the personality of the particular individual 
are all there. It was natural, therefore, that after Sumbadh^ 
Buddha began to think of those five Bhikku associates 
whom he had left behind before he proceeded to Uruvela 
for his final mdhana* 

He turned his steps* therefore* to Isipattann or Sarnath 
which w21s the place of their former parting* There was a 
park there which was called Mrigavana* the deer park. 
He did not know how he would be received by lib* old 
friends. But he seems to have anticipated a good reception T 
The Bhikkus, however* when they saw him and recognized 
him as their sbeth associate who had deserted them* were 
surprised at his return. Their minds went back to the day 
id jo Lit sis years ago, when they parted. They hud given him 
up for lost. They had imagined that he was weary of 
following the hard path of severe austerities which they 
were all following together* and that he was trying to seek 
a softer course and an easier life. Such were the thoughts* 
which were uppermost in t heir minds when they sighted him 
on his return to Sam&th, They first decided to neglect 
him and ignore his presence. But as he approached!, 
they began to figure out his dignified personality and his 
face. When they saw- the calmness and the resignation writ 
large in his eyes they rallied unconsciously to honour him 
ha they would have honoured any great man coming to them 
ns a guest. When he began to speak to them about his 
Enlightenment and the new way that he had found, they 
were quite sceptic in the beginning. Their smiles betrayed 
signs of an ironical feeling. But a'* he unfolded the 'middle 
path' he had discovered* and the more they listened to him* 
the more they felt that the dark curtain from their own 
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in net eve was being removed and that t hey saw for the 
first time some fresh light. 

This first preaching is called the Dhanna Chakra 
jPrcrrartajkip the turning of the wheel of religion. This was 
the beginning of Buddhas ministry. He was glad to note 
that the scales of scepticism fell away from the eyes of 
the Bhikkus to w hom he was opening his heart for the first 
time. This turning of the wheel, this ministry of his t lasted 
not only till his death* through all the ups and downs 
that befell him during his long life of eighty years, but it 
was tarried on by his disciples century after century. It 
was this first push that created the momentum which still 
continues. The wheel of religion of Buddhism still turns 
and turns continuously* Many are the countries olid 
millions are the followers today of Buddhism which took 
birth on the day of the first sermon to Kondanna and his 
Four companions at Samath, 

There are some very interesting details in the Pali 
Canons regarding Buddha's going to Sarnath and his first 
sermon there. In Ariyapariyemmi&nUa of Majjhimaniktiya 
{i 167}, there is mention of Upaka, an Ajivika* ascetic 
whom Buddha met while on his way from Uruvcla to I si- 
putt ana. Upaka was struck by the personality of Buddha 
and inquired as to who was his teacher. Buddha told him 
that his knowledge was self-earned and that he was an 
Arhnfc, a sammaxarnbuddfu i (perfectly enlightened), who had 
won complete tranquillity and Nimtma* Upaka then passed 
by saying, it might be so* Buddha thereafter proceeded 
towards fsipattana* 

Muhuvogga mentions that before Buddha opened his 
heart to the five Bhikkus at Sarnath* he \md thought 
of delivering the message to Alar as he thought, that Alar 
was clever* wise and learned, and that his mind had been 
darkened scarcely by any dust, and that 4 hc w r ould readily 
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the Dh^mnta r Rut ho wju told that Abr had 
already passed awuv- Ituddhn then thought ot bdiinks 
Rnmaputta also. Hut lie too had passed away. Hearing 
this, Buddha exclaimed, Highly noble was RxtmapuLtn. 
IF he had heard my doctrine, he would readily have under¬ 
stood it,' 

It ivas after this disappointment that Buddha decided 
to preach to the live monks. He spoke to himself 
saying, ‘the five monks have done many services to me; 
they attended on me during the time of my ascetic discipline. 
What if I were to preach the Dhamma first to the five 

monks V \ 

What was taught as the first sermon, the Four Truths 
have remained the foundation and tire fundamental thought 
of Buddhism throughout the ages, changes arid interpre¬ 
tations no t wi thstaudi ng. 

Briefly stated, tire four truths are : — 

Life is full of suffering [ifiiAAAa); craving, desire. (MjArta) 
is the cause of suffering; the cause of suffering can be des¬ 
troyed by destroying desire and when the cause is destroyed, 
the effect also disappears; and finally, the middle pa l If 
consisting of the eight right disciplines ot sadhanaa is capable 
of destroying the cause of suffering. The eight disciplines 
are, (a) right view, (6) right intention, (e) right speech, 
(d) right action, (cl right livelihood, (/) right effort, (g) right 
mindfulness, and (ft) right concentration. 

’fhe five monks 1 leaded by Kondaiimt saw Sanmina 
Gautama coming to them and they addressed him as friend. 
Mekavngga has the following conversation, between Buddha 
and the five Bhikkus as regards the gospel. It is very 
important and basic from the point of view of the teaching 
of Buddha. 

When addressed ns ‘friend,’ Buddha said, ‘*l>o not 
address, monks, the Tathsgata (one who ha* known the 
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Truth) by his name and with the appellation friend'. The 
Tathagats, monks, is the holy, perfect, ever enlightened 
unc (sammammhidiDm). Give ear, oh T monks. The im¬ 
mortal (amriia) has been won by me : J will tench you: 
to you I preach the Uhamma. Do you walk in the way 1 
-show you, and you will live ere long, even in this life, having 
fully known yourselves, having seen face to face that in¬ 
comparable goal of the holy life, for the sake of which 
people rightly give up the world and go forth into the house- 
less stated' 

Then liuddha addressed the five monks and they fixed 
their mind on the knowledge imparted to them and they 
ultimately convinced. 

The MaAavogga contains the following about the first 
sermon : 

And the Blessed One thus addressed the five monks : 

*TheFe ant two extremes, monks, which he who 
lias given up the world* ought to avoid- 
What arc there two extremes? A life given bo 
pleasures* devoted to pleasures and lusts; this is degra- 
ding, sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and profitless. 

And a life given to mortifications; this is painful* 
ignoble, and profitless. 

By avoiding these two extremes* monks, the Tntha- 
gata has gained the knowledge of the Middle Path 
which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which 
conduces to calm, to knowledge, to Sambodhi (Supre¬ 
me EnJiphtcnment), to Nibhana. 

Which* monks, is this Middle Path the knowledge 
of which the Tathagala has gained* which leads to 
insight, which leads bo wisdom* which conduces to 
calm, to knowledge, to Sambodhi , to $%hhtma ? 

It is the Noble Eightfold Path, namely: right views, 
right intent, right speech, right conduct, right means 
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of livelihorKi, right endeavour, right mindfulness, right 
meditation. 

This, monks, is the Middle Path, the knowledge 
of which the Tathagata lutf gained, which leads to 
insight, wliich leads to wisdom, which conduces to 
calm, to knowledge, to the perfect enlightenment, to 
jV jit a net. 

This, monks, is the Noble Truth of Suffering; birth 
is suffering; decay is suffering; illness is suffering; death 
is suffering; presence of objects wu hate, is suffering* 
separation from objects wo love, is suffering; not to 
obtain what we desire, is suffering. 

In brief, the five aggregates which spring from 
grasping, they arc painful. 

This, monks, is the Noble Truth concerning the 
origin of Suffering; verily it originates in that craving, 
wliich causes the renewal of becomings, is accompanied 
by sensual delight, and seeks satisfaction now here, 
now there; that is to say, craving for pleasures, craving 
for becoming, craving for not becoming, 

This, monks, is the Noble Truth concerning the 
Cessation of Suffering. Verily, it is pussioiitessncss, 
cessation without remainder of this very' craving; the 
laying aside oF, the giving up, the being free from, the 
harbouring nu longer of, this craving. 

This, monks, is the Noble Truth concerning the Path 
which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. Verily, it 
is this Noble Eightfold Path, that is to soy, right views, 
right intent, right speech, right conduct, right means 
of livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness and 
rigid meditation. 

This is the Noble Truth concerning Suffering; thus, 
monks, in things winch formerly had not been heard of, 
have I obtained insight, knowledge, understanding. 
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wisdom, intuition, This Noble Truth cuactriiiiig Suffe¬ 
ring mirst be imde^tood; thus, monks, in things which 
formerly had not beta heard of. have 1 obtained insight, 
knowledge, understanding, wisdom, and intuition. 
This Noble Truth concerning Suffering, I have under* 
stood. Thus, monks, in things which formerly had not 
been heard of, have I obtained insight, knowledge, 
understanding, wisdom, and intuition. 

This is the Noble Truth concerning the Origin nf 
Suffering; thus, monks, in things which formally had 
not been heard of, have 1 obtained insight, knowledge, 
understanding, wisdom, intuition. This Noble Truth 
coneemirig the Cause of Suffering must be abandoned-., 
has been abandoned by me. Thus, monks, in things 
which formerly had not been heard of, have I obtained 
knowledge, understanding, wisdom, and intuition. 

Til is is the Nobb Truth {“onctrnirtg the Cessation 
of Suffering* thus, monks p in things which formerly 
liad not been heard of, have [ obtained insight, know¬ 
ledge, understanding, wisdom, intuition. 

This Noble Truth concerning the Cessation of Suf¬ 
fering must be seen face to face ...has been seen by me 
face to face; thus, monks, in things which formerly had 
not been heard of T have I obtained insight, know ledge, 
understanding* wisdom, intuition. 

This is the Noble Truth couceming the Path which 
leads to the cessation of raftering; thus, monks, in 
things which formerly had not been heard of, have I 
obtained insight* knowledge* understand! ng p wisdom* 
intuition. This Noble Truth concerning the Path which 
leads to the cessation of suffering must be realized,,, 
has been realized by me; thus, monks* in things which 
formerly had not been heard of^ have 1 obtained insight ( 
knowledge^ understanding, wisdom* intuition. 
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As long, monks, as I did not possess with perfect 
purity this true knowledge and insight into these four 
Noble Truths, with its three modifications and its 
twelve constituent: parts* so long, monks, I knew that 
I had not yet obtained the highest absolute enlight¬ 
enment in the world of men and gods* in Mara s and 
in Bmhma's world, among ah beings, samunns* and 
Brahmans, gods and men. 

But since I possessed. monks, with perfect purity 
this true knowledge and insight into these four Noble 
Truths, with its three modifications and its twelve 
constituent parts, then I knew* monks, that 1 had 
obtained the highest, universal enlightenment in the 
world of men and gods. 

And this knowledge and insight arose in my mind 
‘The emancipation of my mind cannot be shaken; 
this is my last birth; now shall [ not be bom again," 
Thus the Blessed One spoke. The five monks were 
delighted* and they rejoiced at the w r ords of the Blessed 
One, And when this exposition was propounded, the 
venerable Kondnnna obtained the pure and spotless Dhamma- 
eye {that is to say, the following knowledge}; * Whatsoever 
is an arising thing* nil that is a ceasing thing. 1 

And as the Blessed One had set going the wheel of the 
Dhamma* the earth-inhabiting gods shouted: "Truly the 
Blessed One has set going at Varanasi* in the deer park 
Isipatann* the wheel of the Dhamma* w hich may be opposed 
neither by a sanianu nor by n Brahman, neither by a deva* 
nor by Marn* nor by Brahma, not by any being in the 
worid/*'- 

Then Ivondanna* having understood the Dhamma, 
said to Buddha, 'Lord* let me become a recluse under 
the Blessed One* let nie receive ordination." To this the 
Tathugatft said* 'come monk, well-taught Is the Dhatnma; 
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lend a holy life for the sake of lhe complete ending of 
suffering*,, Then Kondanna was ordained and was given 
the name of Aimafakondanna (Kondnnna who lias perceived 
the doctrine}. So were the other four companion Hhikkus, 
Vappa, llhaddiya* Mahanama aJid AssajL 

This was the first round of regular ordination in the 
ministry of Buddha, 
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THE TEACHING AND ITS SPECIAL FEATURES 

Buddha began Dfiorma Chakra Pravariftno, —the 
propagation of his gospel—at Samath and continued to 
preach till the end of hh life. We have now to see 
the main content of his preaching. 

His gospel is variously described as Madhya or Modhyama 
M&rga* 11 a-ifc t is, the Middle Path, A ry a A&htangj£ka Margo, 
that is, the Aryan eightfold path, and also simply as 
Dharma, that is the religion of religions. The term Dharmna 
does not need any explanation. It is the Pali form of the 
Sanskrit word ‘Dharma/ that is, the Law of Being, the 
true religion. 

The expression Madhya Margo, signified the avoidance 
of extremes and the choice of the golden mean. Buddha 
in his younger days, Iov T cd luxury, rolled on a bed of roses 
and went through, almost without break, a round of acti¬ 
vities which catered to every sense-craving. But he had 
failed to find either peace or joy in that continuous revelry 
of sensual life* Sometimes the excess caused pain, and 
surfeit itself gave rise to disgust. He abandoned this way 
of life for the pursuit of ^pleasure without pain and "joy 
without suffering/ At the instance of some teachers, he 
took to the path of severe austerities and mortification of the 
body, which may be said to embody the many insatiable 
hungers of the senses. He recoiled from those austerities 
too as futile and leading to barrenness rather than to the 
inner sanctuary of infinite calm and happiness. Turning 
away from these two extremes, he took to the middle path 
which tries to attain tranquillity and the balance of mind. 
It is by maintaining this equilibrium that man can attain 
the health, both of body and of mind. In fact, Rajayogn 
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emphasises this line of sadtmTMU The following verse of the 
Gita embodies the principle of this Madkyn ma Margo .:— 
The yogic sndhana or discipline of the yogi dispels 
till sorrow and suffering when his food* play and other 
activities are proper and balanced and when he keeps 
the balance between the hours of sleep and waking. 
Buddhafc gospel acquired the name of Aryan Eightfold 
Path because Buddha was always particular in emphasising 
that it was an Aryan path, a path worthy of the Aryans, 
of the noble people of Bharatvarsha. To him who has 
realised that the world is full of suffering* that the muse 
of all suffering is one's own desire or craving and that this 
cause can l>e removed, Buddha prescribes eight step 1 * to 
achieve the end. It is therefore called an eightfold path, 
Buddha approached the problem of life in a realistic 
anti rational manner. In spite of the pleasures and joys 
that man enjoys in his life, Buddha saw that suffering 
dominated the scene and overwhelmed man. He thought* 
therefore* that his main aim should be to see that all suffering 
disappeared, so that man may be free from it. He believed 
in the law of causation. If something exists* there must 
be a cause for it. There can never be any effect without a 
cause r nor any cause without its effect. This chain of cause 
and effect* however Invisible at times* is unbreakable. 
This, in fact, is the law which keeps the Cosmos eternally 
going* He set about, therefore* to find out the cause of 
suffering. He traced it to what is called Trishna in Sanskrit 
and ttinha in Pali. Tins word also means thirst. In fact, 
all desire is a thirsE it is a feeling of want* it points to an 
urgent need, it is a hankering after some kind of fulfilment, 
Buddha thought that so long as there was a trace of any 
kind of lhirst in the mind of man* the result would be 
suffering. Even if a certain thirst is fulfilled* he saw that 
that the fulfilment was temporary and the thirst was recurring. 
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He also saw that with each fulfilment, the thirst increased 
and the man hankered after a greater fulfilment. Every 
fulfilment, in its own turn, became the cause of the inten¬ 
sification of the thirst co&cer&edt* The man who desires, 
who lias thirst for any the smallest thing, is like a drug- 
addict whose craving increases with the quantity consumed.. 
It came to this, therefore, that the fulfilment was not a 
rent fulfilment at all This experience and the inexorable 
logic of cause and effect behind that experience, ultimately 
led Buddha to the conclusion that if one was to be free from 
suffering, he ought to eliminate and annihilate trtefma 
[desire in every form and shape) from his mind* l hr end of 
Trishna Ls the raid, of suffering and the dawn of Nirvana* 
the joy that knows no want and has no feeling of any need* 
He also believed that there must be a way for putting an 
end to this Trhhnn in one’s own mind, and that way he 
found out and called it the eightfold Aryan Path. 

In brief* it was this teaching that Buddha conveyed 
to the Bhlkkus at Samath- When he saw that by and by 
they were impressed by the new path, he was further 
encouraged to continue his preaching. Then followed the 
gat liering of followers, the ordaining of monks, and later 
inclusion even of women among them, and then the inces¬ 
sant flow of teaching which continued like the broadening 
and deepening stream of his own life. 

Pain, suffering, sorrow, misery and other variants of 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual suffering const it ufce 
a fact of experience. According to Buddha, life is full 
of it t in fact it consists predomincntly of suffering alone. 
The question may be asked as to what of the joy which we 
actually experience in life. To that Buddha would reply, 
all joy is apparent* fleeting and transitory* Behind every 
pleasure and joy that seems to make its happy for the time 
being is the fear that it may end and be lost* that one may 
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not get it again* If and when lost, all joy leaves behind! 
not only sorrow but also frustration. Thus* ultimately 
even joy is but the womb of sorrow. 

Buddha says that this pain or suffering is repeated in 
life after Life. Rebirth or cycle of births which was the 
current belief of the times, was always taken for granted 
by Buddha. That cycle goes on without a stop unless a 
man Frees himself from it by putting an end to the cause 
of its beginning. Going from one birth to another is like 
going from one chamber of sorrow to another* This chain 
of Buffering and sorrow is continuous. Its Ix^inning is not 
known hut its end is known and is vouchsafed when there is 
N intuits. There is no escape from it except by eliminating 
the cause and cutting the link namely* desire. 

Now, sorrow and suffering art things which one would 
try by all possible means to avoid. There is a natural 
inclination su man to avoid or overcome all pain, sorrow 
and suffering. This is an inborn tendency in every' living 
creature. The human body, for instance, wants to avoid 
illness and keep up an equilibrium which is tailed health. 
In fact, pleasure nn d pain (vuta-dtijWi) have both been 
described in Sanskrit as vedatm or sensations. Pleasure is a 
sensation which is desirable, which one looks forward to, 
which one attempts to have and continue to possess. As 
opposed to pleasure, pain is a sensation which one would 
like to avoid, one which is undesirable, Buddha ? s whole 
attempt, therefore, is to see that the sensation culled pain or 
suffering or sorrow, h put an end to. But at the same time, 
he interprets the other sensation {pleasure} too,as leading 
ultimately to suffering and therefore he advises us that we 
should escape from this duality of pleasure and pain* of 
joy and suffering and from both these sensations* A man 
would then attain a poise which is unaffected by cither the 
one or the other of these sensations* What remains after 
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the elimination of both these sensations is* abiding peace, 
uncaused jov* eternal happiness, equipoise or Nirvana. 

Once it is decided that all pain and sorrow have to be 
put an end to, it is necessary to find out the best wav to 
do it. Sorrow is the Result of some cause. The law of 
causation is inexorable, according to Buddha. There is 
no independent origination: as such and everything is hound 
by the law of causation. It is, as it were* a circular move¬ 
ment and one cannot find out as to which is the beginning 
and which is the end. There is nothing like the first cause- 
moreover, it cannot he traced even if one were to attempt 
to find it. It is more practical and rational, therefore, 
to -start with things that exist and try to end a state of things 
that is undesirable from every point of view. Sorrow and 
suffering are facts of universal experience and one must 
try to end the sarin- as quickly ns possible. 

Buddha proceeds to seek the cause of sorrow and he 
comes to the conclusion that desire is the root of all sorrow. 
He does not probe too much into, the metaphysics of sorrow. 
A>s a practical man he approaches the problem of sorrow in 
a logical* scientific and rational way. He comes to the 
conclusion that if there is no desire of any kind and if a 
man welcomes everything as if it were a decree of fair without 
any reaction of welcoming or rejecting, of calling it good or 
evil* then all sorrow would cease. He knows that it is 
difficult to eliminate sorrow, but at the same time he em¬ 
phasises that there is no other way. The result could cease 
only when the cause ceases. Liberation from desire* there* 
fore, is liberation from sorrow, from the cycle of birth 
and death* and that is Nirvana, 

Thus, suffering sorrow, overwhelming sorrow* is a fact 
of experience, and the cause of it is desire. Buddha declares 
on the strength of his own experience and his Sfirafrodha 
that it is possible to end this desire. It is more or less an 
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act of faith tested by reason* an act of determined will 
and it is by such determination that a seeker after Nirvana 
lias to endeavour to the end of his life* Buddha argued 
and claimed that he had himself been able to eliminate 
desire from his own mind and it was thus that he had attained 
enlightenment. What he could do* everyone else should 
be able to do* if he were as determined as he himself was. 
Personally it w J as a fact of his inner experience which was 
abiding. But, those who were sceptic about putting an end 
to desire, could study Bud*Ilia's sattiiana and see for them- 
selves whether they were been able to eliminate de-sire nnd to 
attain an unparallelled equipoise of mind. Of course* the 
attainment of each individual would depend upon the extent 
to which he was be able to eliminate desire, the cause or 
all sqrmw r 

There is no doubt that Buddha's approach was prag¬ 
matic nnd practical. He appealed to everyone’s everyday 
experience. But he might have come across people who 
said that life was not all sorrow, and that there was joy 
enough. If there was difference in this fundamental 
approach and premise* he could only say to them that they 
could go their own way till they realised through experienre 
that life was really full of sorrow'. Onrc it was decided 
that life was full of sorrow, that its cause was desire,, that dc^ 
sire could he eliminated from one's mind, it was necessary 
to find a discipline to attain that end. Normally speaking* 
desire is the uppermost thing in one's mind. That desire 
might be for this, that or the other thing* In fact* Buddha 
went to the extent or saying that one should he free even 
from the desire to be free from desire, because even that 
would bring sorrow in its train! 

The discipline prescribed by Buddha is w r hat is called 
the Eightfold Path, namely* right view {mmyak-darshan} 
etc. He called it also the Middle Path* Tine word mmyah 
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in Sanskrit means ‘righth as nho it means l pmper\ We 
hare seen that Buddha had by experience come to the 
conclusion that neither self-indulgence, as when he was a 
prince, nor self-mortification, as when he practised very 
severe austerities* was helpful in main taming the equipoise* 
the equilibrium or that state of mind which .remained 
undisturbed by pain or pleasure* by the desirable or the 
undesirable, by heat or cold, tn fact, the slale ol mind 
which he most valued was on par with what thetiitodescribes 
a s mmya* equipoise. The Gita describes Brahma ns ]\ir- 
dmha f that is, without any blemish, and stunt a, that is the 
state of equilibrium. There are numerous passages in the 
Gita which give irn}K>rtance tu the equipoise of the miiuL 
Tl ie 1 Vi r id ia SI ice Eas, nanwdy i ion-k i II i ng, non-s tealing, 
abstinence from lying, non-possession and brahmG^ImrtjOj 
which Buddha prescribed for the monks were, of course, a 
part of the discipline which is comprised in the Aryn A.rhtan- 
gika Merga. the Eightfold Aryan Path. 

The core and the essence of Buddha's teaching has 
always been what lie preached at Samath ns t3ie lirst sermon. 
But he clarified and amplified the same in the course of his 
ministry and evolved a complete code of conduct and a 
comprehensive system of mAhatPi for his followers. Various 
were the occasions and numerous the opportunities when he 
taught the' gospel through aphorisms, maxims* cryptic 
sayings* long exhortations* discussions, logical expositions* 
parables and so on. The time* circumstances and persons 
present conditioned the form and shape which his teaching 
The Samath Sermon, however, was considered quite 
complete and adequate for the purpose of leading the follow¬ 
ers to the highest goal For instance, on listening to the 
Sermon, Kondanna, the leader of the five Qhikkus at 
Mrignmna, ljcrame 1 Aunt taken danna ,* that is, vKotidaima 
who hid gone ljeyond the self-conceit of sell The AntiUa^ 
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lakhannn Stitfn states that the five monks„ after hearing the 
discourse of Buddha at Sarn nth, "were delighted, and 
rejoiced at tbs wolds of the Blessed One. And when this 
doctrine had been propounded* the minds of the five monks 
became free from attachment to the world, and were 
released from the cankers*. Thus at that time* There were 
six Arhants (persons who had reached absolute holiness} 
in the world'. This means that the SumaKh Sermon wm 
sclf-3 ufilcimt and wholly adequate. 

It is possible here to give a few examples ns to how 
Buddha suited the form of his teaching to the occasion and 
the person or persons concerned, and went on expounding 
and expanding ttil it developed into a sufficiently formidable 
body of teaching, full of details. 

The story of preaching to Vasa, a rich elans man of 
Varanasi who went to Hsipattana to Buddha, is interesting 
in a number of ways. The reason for his renunciation was 
somewhat similar to that of Buddha. His father was the 
first who swore by the triple pledge of "taking refuge* in 
Buddha. Dhamma and Saiigha. His wife and mother were 
the first lay women disciples whom Buddha accepted and 
who Took refuge/ 

\asa was a rich young man living in luxury and sur¬ 
rounded by dancing women. One night he rose early when 
he saw Ids female attendants lying about ha If ♦naked in dis¬ 
gusting postures, with saliva running down their lower 
cheeks, and many of them muttering in strange voices 
in their dreams. Yasa exclaimed, 'Alas, what distress, 
alas, what danger.' and slipped away from his father's 
home and went to Isipattttna. Buddha welcomed him and 
assured him saying, 'here is no danger, hero is no distress* 
Come here, sit down, f shall teach you DhafKima/ Then he 
preached to him about morals., about sinfulness of desires 
and abandonment of desires. When Yasa was fully impre- 
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-sscd Buddha taught him the original doctrine, namely, 
the fact of suffering, its cause, its cessation anil the eightfold 
path. Then the Dhamma-eye of Yasa opened and he realised 
that, "whatever is an arising thing, that is a ceasing thing. 1 

When the father of Vasa saw that his son was missing 
from home, he went in search after him and saw Buddha 
who had taught his son + The result was, lie saw the 
Dhamnia, mastered it, penetrated it t overcame all uneer- 
Utmly, had full knowledge without any dependence on 
anybody". He exclaimed 'Glorious, Lord, glorious... 
Your word is like a lamp brought in darkness. You have 
preached Dliamrun In many ways. I ‘take refuge* Lord, 
in the Blessed One, in the Dharuma, and in the fraternity 
of monks.* His mind then Irecame free from attachment to 
the world and was released from the cankers. The mother 
and wifc of Yasa were given advice by Buddha and they 
too Hrjok refuge? in Buddha, Dhamnm and Sangha. 

Then there is the famous story of Kassapa brothers. 
Once when Buddha wandered away from Isipottana, he 
went to Uruvela. The three famous Kassapa brothers. 
Urn vela Kassapn, Nadi Kassapa (Living on the bank of the 
river) and Gaya Ka&sapa who were jotihis (ascetics who 
maintained matted hair) lived in different places performing 
very often big soeriflees. They attracted very large crowds 
und had hundreds of retainers in their respective mhrarru, 
Buddha went to nil of them one by one and was able to 
convert them all proving the futility of sacrifices os means 
for salvation. \\ hen once convinced* the three Knssapos 
and hundreds of their disciples ‘flung their hair, their braids, 
their provisions for sacrifice, their agmhotra (sacrificial fire) 
into the river and went to Buddha for ‘taking refuge’ in 
him/ 

Buddha preached to them in terms of fire and sacrifice, 
fie said: everything is burning. The mind is burning with 
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lust, with hatred, with delusion; life itself h burning with 
birth, decay, death, grief, lamentation, dejection, despair 
aud suffering. One should train his eonseiouaness to turn 
iiwftv from the senses and their objects, whether they are 
pleasant or painful for the time being. Then only can man 
divest himself of passion and be liberated/ The Knssnpa 
brothers and their followers became free from attachment to 
the world and were released from cankers. 

Apart from the hundreds of disciples that lived with 
them, there were myriads of Brahmins and householders 
who were their followers. They doubted if Travda Kassapa 
was really a convert to Buddha's teaching, Therefore they 
asked him. Vhat have you seen and learnt, so that you 
abandoned the lire and the sacrifice as well?* The reply of 
Knssnpa is significant* He replied, Tt is sights, sounds, 
tastes, women anti fulfilment of sense desires that sacrifices 
promise; because 1 came to the conclusion that these ore 
perishable Eind lead to rebirth, l took no more delight in 
offering and sacrifices 1 * The followers then asked him 
again ns to what was it in which he found delight now. To 
this Kassapa repltei T have realised that state of mind 
which docs not el lug to sensual lies ires, which is no hindrance 
to natural joy, which docs not change ami which is not liable 
to stray. Therefore, I do not any longer take delight in 
sacrifices/ He then told them that Buddha alone was hrs 
teacher and his refuge. They all went to Buddha and he 
taught them and they got the Dhumina eye* 

Buddha's advice to BimbLs&ru is well-known. From 
Unrvela, Buddha is said to haw gone to Rajngrihu, the 
capital of Mugurlhm There, Seuiya Bimbisnm, 1 he king, 
bowed to Buddha, who Imd promised to meet him after 
he had Sambodhi. Buddha taught him the Dkmma, The 
king wanted Buddha to stay near about. I [Is considerations 
while trying to find a proper place for Buddha are very 
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interesting. He says : "Where may l find a place for the 
Blessed One to live in, not too far from the village and not 
t™ near, suitable for poiii^ and coming r easily accessible 
for people who keep on seeking him, by day not too crowded , 
where there is little sound, little noise by night, sequestered, 
hidden from men; well-fitted for a retired life?' He (lien 
donated the Vcnuvncia { forest of Imrnboos) as n garden for 
the fraternity of monks. 

Buddha accepted the same which was a gift, the first 
of its kind- He then remarked* T allow you, monks, to 
receive the donation of a park/ This was the prelude to 
the numerous gifts of parks and gardens which Buddha and 
his disciples received from his admirers and devotees. The 
most important however were, the Ammvana at Knjngriha 
by Jecvaka, the physician, the Jethvana at Shravnsti by 
Anathapindika, the wealthy merchant, and the mnngn- 
grave at Vaishali by Amrapali, the beautiful courtesan. 

From the point of view of finding out the most essential 
part of the teaching of Buddha, the story of Sari put la and 
MoggaLana is very helpful. They were two very learned 
and devoted Brahmin friends who went forth in search of 
truth and promised each other that he who finds the truth 
first would seek out the other and impart it to him. Sari- 
put ta was the first to learn the truth from Assaji, a disciple 
of Buddha. Sariputta then found out Moggakna and taught 
him what he had learnt from AssajL The essence of the 
teaching was, 4 whatsoever is an arising thing, all that is a 
ceasing thing/ Snriputta characterises this essence thus:— 
'Even if this alone be the Dhammu, you have indeed seen 
the sofniwlcss way, lost sight of and passed over for many 
myriads of aeons". These two converts proved to be the 
most important disciples of Buddha, — os Buddha had fore¬ 
told that they would be. 

From the above "exam pies one can sec that the basic 
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teaching and the essence of it has been always the same and 
that was the Sermon at Szimath, delivered to Kondarma 
and bis companions. 

If we analyse all the teachings of Buddha, we find 
that out of the four truths, three are for understanding 
through experience and reasoning the reality of things and 
only the fourth is the operative part, that is f the discipline 
or actual Sadhatia t for rcalfemg and attaining Nirvana. The 
four trutlis may he repeated here j — [a> sufFering (or Ihikkka t 
sometimes called pain, evil, ill and so on) is a fact; (b) 
desire (or trkkwt, sometimes called craving, yearning and 
so on) is the cause of -suffering; (c) suffering, which is an 
effect, ceases when the cause* desire, ceases; and (r/J desire 
can be made to cease and it does cease by following the eight¬ 
fold path (right view etc.) 

Hie Hathavinita Suita of Majjhima NI hat fa (i. 140) 
explains the ascent of the mind of an aspirant in a very 
interesting way. Attainment of Arnugna, Avhich is indepen¬ 
dent of everything else, is the gunk But Iioav do we go 
there? The aspirant begins with purity of morals; that is the 
means for purity of mind. But purity of mind is but a means 
fur attaining purity of views. But such purity of views is 
a step towards dispelling ail doubts. Only the dLsapijear- 
ance of doubts can lead us to pure knowledge anti insight 
into what is right and what is wrong, that is, into the Path. 
It is such insight into the right Path that takes one to 
K iruana. 

Once an aspirant for perfection is convinced that the 
four noble truths enunciated by Buddlui arc true to his 
own experience and reasoning* his duty is to follow the 
Buddha Mnrg or the eightfold path. 

Tlie eightfold path b calculated to lead the disciple 
to Nfrvana\ It consists mainly of moral discipline and 
train big* concentration of mind onAfirraatf and detachment 
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from senses and self, and practices which lead to full know¬ 
ledge (pre/nri). It is necessary to give here some details of 
the eightfold path. What is this eightfold path of ‘right 
view’, ‘right intention’ and so on ? 

The SamtfutJa ni&aya (V.8) explains the eight items 
of the path, (n) flight view is the full, clear ami definite 
knowledge as well as experience of suffering, as the main 
fact of life, of desire as the cause of suffering, uf Mv* fact of 
cessation of suffering with the cessation of desire, and of the 
discipline that leads to llie cessation of desire. (6) Right 
intention is the intention to renounce, the intention not to 
injure or hurt any life whatsoever, (e) Right speech means 
am] includes refraining from false, harsh and frivolous 
speedi at any time and under any eircumstaiicts, (d) Right 
action is abstinence from killing or injury, from taking 
what is not given* and from sexual thoughts and intercourse. 
W Right livelihood means abstinence from being a burden 
to oti icrs and 1 i ving vvj thont exploi tat ton o f others, (/) Right 
effort means the constant physical and mental efforts 
to see that no bad or evil thoughts enter the mind* that all 
confused and muddled thoughts are removed, and that 
only good and noble thoughts fill and develop in the mindr 
(g) Rigid mindfulness means mental alertness and constant 
endeavour to destroy nil longing for the body* the senses* 
and the world- (A) Right concentration is fourfold and 
leads to four stages of trance. In the first stnge T the mind Ls 
secluded and is free from passions and evil thoughts but is 
full of joy and pleasure accompanied by reasoning and 
investigation. In the second stage, there is interna! sere¬ 
nity and the mind is fixed on a single point. It is hill of 
the jov of concentration, hut it Is free from any reasoning 
or investigation. In the third stage, the mind dwells with 
equanimity ami is mindful and happy* It k self-possessed. 
It is in a state where intellect becomes dormant. In 
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the last stage* the mind is beyond the dualities of plenum 
and pain* of dal inn ami depression. Purity, awareness 
and equanimity reign supreme. 

All this lends to Nirwna, the state of extreme bliss, 
beyond dualities und beyond the realm of desire and 
therefore 'beyond the cycle of pleasure and pain, birth 
and death. 

Now let us sec the special features of the teachings of 
lhiddha : 

(n) The most important thing about him was that he 
based all his teaching on his own inner experiences either 
than on any scriptures nr any other authority. In fact, 
be warned Mr followers not to look upon even his own teach¬ 
ing as something authoritative, or something to be followed 
blindly. He said with great emphasis to his disciples, 
“Ynu must be a Light unto yourself ‘ ( Atmn-d tp). In fact, 
this put everyone on his mettle and required each one to 
depend upon his own experiences and use everything else, 
including the teaching of Buddha, as so much evidence 
that may confirm his own experiences. It is indeed a very 
valuable and significant departure. Buddha made it a 
point to tell hi* disciples that it ls by ends own effort, by 
eternal vigilance, and following the laws of psychology that 
one can Is lie rate himself. Xeilher Clod nor Guru nor the 
grace of any other person could bestow on mart anything 
from outside. 

(fr) The second important thing wax that he discounted 
all formal and meaningless rituals, sacrifices und ceremonies 
and emphasised mental and moral discipline. He used to 
say that the human mind is the home of u3i desires, of 
aJJ passions and of all experiences. Therefore, it was 
most necessary to tackle the mind. He did not go out 
of his way only to condemn or criticise the routine 
religious observances of the day. He emphasised his own 
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path and believed tlmt experience would persuade men 
ultimately to follow his path rather than the habitual 
routine of rituals. 

(e) Ik* could see the significance of ethics and moral 
conduct in contributing to the perfect and continuous peace 
4if mind at which he aimed, For instance, ‘hate' was not 
something to be eschewed for its own sake hut because it 
disturbed one's mind. Whether hate was good or bad, 
whether any other feelings and urges in the mind were good 
or bud, was to be judged from the extent of disturbance or 
otherwise that they created in the mind. 

(d) tie discouraged all metaphysical discuss soils 
and baseless speculations which were not founded on actual 
experience. He gave the famous illustration of a man 
suffering from head-ache. lie said that no amount of 
discussion as regards head-ache was of any use to the sufferer. 
What was required wa, an immediate remedy. Man is 
subject to suffering, and that suffering lias to be put an end 
to. No amount or discussion or meditation on the theore¬ 
tical or metaphysical causes of suffering would avail in the 
matter of putting an end to suffering. It cannot be inferred 
that he had no ideas at all about various metaphysical 
speculations. 11 ut he did not want to encourage any dis¬ 
cussions about them which would waste one’s time in arid 
dialectics. He wanted to avoid mere intellectual acrobatLsm. 
lie was more realistic; in tackling the problem of sorrow os 
it was, and as it affected man in daily life. 

(*) He cut across all the differences and the ideas of 
high mid low as between castes and creeds, and welcomed 
everyone into his fold. This kind of equality in spiritual 
matters was rare in those days. In the case of Buddha, it 
naturally followed on account of his rationalistic approach. 
Tills was one of the reasons why people thought that there 
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whs a new way of emancipaf son, in which spiritual equality 
also brought in its train social equality, 

{/) While seeking the truth, Buddha was no doubt 
individualistic. lie wanted to free himself from suffering 
and attain the equipoise of mind, lie did that, but Elk did 
not stop there, nor was he satisfied with it. He thought 
that the path which he had discovered should be thrown 
open to every human being without distinction. It meant, 
therefore, that the new gosjM.d wash social gospel, not merely 
mi individual path. It was this that led to organisation, 
building of big monasteries and founding of educational 
institutions. 

These truly be said to he some of the special features of 
Buddha's teachings. 



Chapter XIII 


MINISTRY AND ORGANISATION 

In the history of religions* very few prophets of new 
faiths had such a long span of time for developing and 
elaborating their teaching and for their ministry. Buddha 
attained enlightenment as early us his thirty-fifth year and 
began his ministry immediately. He lived up to the ripe 
old ago of eighty years. Thus, he had a period of forty- 
five years in which, to give full shape to his gospe l and preach 
it to the people. His contemporary* Mahavir* also was 
a long-lived prophet and he is said to have died only about 
ten years earlier than Buddha. But Buddha had some 
distinct Lid vantages and helpful circumstances in his favour. 
There was already an atmosphere of protest against the 
ritualistic part of Ycdie culture. Mahavir^s cult of the 
N irgranth&j was as old ns two and half centuries, while 
tliat of Buddha was quite fresh and had a far greater 
personal appeal His Middle Path struck people as mure 
practical and rational It was easier to follow as it did not 
prescribe severe austerities* Moreover* Buddha himself 
c.'ame from a very noble Kshatriya family* which gave him 
a high social status. That too was very helpful. The two 
successive Magadhan kings, Rimbisam and Ajat&slmtru of 
Rajagriha T proved extremely favourable to him. The 
Lichehavis of Vais ball, a powerful and influential republican 
ehm + were enamoured of his teachings. Iris saintly character 
and his occult powers. Added to all this was his attractive 
personality and his personal lu&tory which was one of 
renunciation., of continued aadJiituti and of blameless beha¬ 
viour. He preached in the simple homely MagadM language 
of the people and in parables which went home. Constant 
touch with the daily life of the people, and conversation and 
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group discussions with them gave him the necessity opportu¬ 
nity to evolve an all-sided foody of teaching which became 
very popular and was universal in its appeal. 

After Enlightenment, Buddha dtd not allow much time 
to pass before he storied his preaching. He believed in 
converting as many people ns possible nnd ordaining monks 
in large numbers. Since Buddha used Socratic methods hi 
preaching and always resorted to persuasion alone in conver¬ 
ting others to his way of thought T he was never fanatical. 
He was liberal and tolerant and even in prescribing a code of 
discipline for the monks, he saw to it that it was far more 
easy than in the case, for instance, of the Jains. Being 
convinced that too hard a life and physical rigour were not 
congenial for promo Ling equilibrium of mind, his discipline 
even for ordained monks naturally lacked the mortifying 
and suppressive harshness which was obvious in the other 
schools of thought usually followed by the Shramanas. 

The procedure for renunciation by the monks nnd 
their ordaining was in the beginning quite simple, though 
later the rules became stricter, and none were ordained 
except by a meeting of elderly monks of at least ten years* 
standing. No women were admitted at the outset* and it 
was only on the insistence of Anand ami Mahnprsjapotu 
his mother + s sister, that he agreed to orilain w’omen and 
start nunneries. Buddha expressed his apprehensions in 
this connection and said that the admission of women would 
shorten the life span of the faith Experience and history 
alone ean say if Buddha's apprehensions were correct* 
However, from the point of view of women and their pro¬ 
gress. one important cause of inferiority complex was re¬ 
moved, and women even in his days began to feel that in the 
spiritual held, they were looked upon as equally qualified 
with men to take to the life of the Bhikkus and reach the 
highest spiritual goat. 
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When the number of convert's swelled and became larger 
and larger and somewhat unmanageable* the question of a 
better and a more elaborate organisation naturally arose. 
Buddha was very familiar with the democratic system aad 
the political administration of the republics of those days; 
He himself came from the Shaky a elan, which was one of 
the republican e|nn_s T He had also great admiration for the 
Vijji republic, for the Lichchavis and their system of govern¬ 
ment. The latter wore obviously the most numerous ns 
well as the mast powerful of the Vijji Confederacy* which 
consisted of eight republics. His religious organisation 
therefore was modelled on the republican pattern which he 
admired. Rules of assembly, rules for conduct of meetings, 
protocol, voting by ballot and all such elaborate rules and 
procedure were systematically observed in the holding of 
meetings, of deliberations and in the running of the 
monasteries which were founded in large numbers. 

In contrast with this systematic way of organising a 
religious order, the Brahmins of the day did not seem to have 
had any very elaborate organisational set-up. There were, 
no doubt, priests and learned men of the type of the Kas&o pa 
brothers who were individually very powerful and popular. 
They had a large number of followers too. But all that had 
not yet been reduced to a system of a co-ordinated and a wide¬ 
spread organisation. The same may be said to be the ease 
with Mahnvir and Ills propagation of Jainism. Mahavir 
was not liberal to the same extent that Buddha was and he 
made it a rule that ‘once a Jain, always a Jain/ A Jain 
convert had to foreswear allegiance and patronage both to 
his former religion and also to any other than the one he 
had adopted. Brahmins had another handicap. They 
were, according to tradition, against total renunciation of 
life. None of the Vedie riks, for instance, speak of sannyasa 
as a way of life. It was only later in Upanishudicr times 
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that mnnyasa as such began to be appreciated, and this 
institution developed stiJI later in the Smriti pciiad, perhaps 
partly as a result of Buddhist influence, into the Fourth and 
last ashram of every mans life. 

Buddha did not try in the beginning to cut the monks 
adrift from society or to make his religious organisation a 
separate entity altogether in the community* That is why 
he allowed newly ordained monks to have links with their 
families, and there were eases where they were allowed to 
keep in contac t with their former wives by Rending gifts 
and such other tokens of affection. Nor did he try to 
carry on a campaign against l he institution of Chaityas, In 
fact* he once advised the Liehchnvis to continue to visit 
and worship them.. As regards the laity, there was not 
much of strictness at all in the new faith- AH that they 
were asked to do was to take the triple vow of paying horn- 
age to Buddha* Dhammn and Sangha. V large number of 
people who embraced this new faith continued their old 
religious allegiances except Yedie rituals, sacrifices anil 
ceremonies* Gradually, u link was established Iwtween the 
monks and the laity, and the monks began to visit the 
families of Hijddliists for blessing people on such auspicious 
occasions as birth, christening and marriage- They were 
called matigola (auspicious) ceremonies. 

By keeping monks and their organisations a bit apart 
but not cut off from the laity* and by charging them with 
the duty of maintaining the faith, Buddha could gradually 
enhance the prestige of the monks beyond description. But 
this method had a weakness ton* When the monks arid their 
institutions later came to be destroyed during the Muslim 
peiiod* Buddhism was left without leadership and without 
substantial support from the laity. This mistake was not 
committed by ttkbavir. lie saw to it that, in addition to 
ordaining monks and giving them a strict code' uf conduct, 
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the lay followers also were obliged to take vows, though they 
were a little less strict than those administered tci tli monks. 
Tims, the whole Jain philosophy ami i s code of conduct 
was as much applicable to the laity m to the monks* The 
monks were only one step ahead of the laity in that they 
were far stricter and their code far fuller* Tins brought 
about a closer integration between the laity and the monks , 
as also a feeling of responsibility an tong the laity which 
induced them to make efforts for the maintenance of the 
new religion. 

It is obvious that though Buddha could gather vast num¬ 
bers and also organise monks and monasteries on n very 
big scale, some basic struct uni I defects remained which ulti¬ 
mately proved to be the causes of Buddhist decline in India. 

Let us now see what the texts have to sav about the 
system of ordaining, the main elements of discipline, the 
extent of tlie ministry and the general form of the Buddhist 
organisation. 

It may be remembered that the sight of the ascetic 
was the fourth and the last thing that gave Prince Gautama 
the clue for renouncing the world, in order to conquer suffer¬ 
ing- His first instinct was to renounce there nnd then, 
to shave off and put off the royal robes and go away. Bud¬ 
dha adopted a similar uniform, shaving etc-, for the newly 
ordained monks. 

In the AnaUahbiha jui Suttu we find film giving per¬ 
mission to monks p to ordain other monks. When he saw 
that the process of bringing the aspirants for ordination 
to himself wus tiresome to all and that the number of 
aspirants seeking ordination increased manifold, he said, 
tk l grunt you monks, this permission* Confer henceforth, in 
the different regions and the different countries, both modes 
of oidiiuiLion monks nnd laity yourselves, on those who desire 
to receive them* And you ought, monks, confer them in this 
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way: Let him who desires to l>c ordained, first have his 
hair and tie&rd cut olT, let him put on yellow robes, adjust 
his upper rube so as to cover one shoulder, bow down to the 
feet of the monks and sit down squatting; then let him 
raise his joined hands and let him declare thrice as follows: 
—M take refuge in the Buddha. t take refuge in the 
Dhanvmn. I take refuge in the SanghaL 

ll T prescribe, Oh Monks, that the world be renounced 
by the aspirants and ordination given by the thrill- 
repeated declaration of taking refuged 

This is Vpa^ampada^ the essence of the ordination 
ceremony; for details one may refer to Upasampairia- 
Kammanmca. 

Buddha's famous exhortation to monks whom he sent 
out for preaching the Dhnmma is worth quoting here;— 

“I am free from all fetters, human and divine; you, 
monks, also are free from all fetters, human and divine. Go 
yc now, monks, and wander forth preaching, out of com¬ 
passion for the world, for the benefit of all and for the hap¬ 
piness of all, for the good of men and gods. Let not two of 
you go the same way. Preach monks, the Dh amnia. which 
is good and lovely in the beginning, in the middle and in the 
end, in spirit and in letter; proclaim a full, perfect and pure 
life of holiness. There are beings whose mental eyes arc 
covered scarcely by any dust; but if the Dhanima is not 
preached to them they cannot attain salvation. They may 
full if they do not hear the Doctrine. It is they who 
will understand the Dhrimmu, I will now go to 
Uni vela, to Scaani-town (Rnjugriha) in order to preach the 
Dhamma/* 

Buddha's ministry, which began at Samath. proceeded 
apace till it spread through him and his numerous disciples 
throughout Mogadha, Kasai a, Yu is huh and other adjacent 

parts. 
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The code of conduct for the monks, which was ultimately 
evolved after tong experience is very elaborate and every 
monk is supposed to follow the discipline scrupulously. We 
learn from Mahavagga of Vinaya (1.55-50)* that these simple 
rules were prescribed for the novices: i<L I enjoin, monks, 
ten rules of training for novices — (i) Refraining from taking 
life, [ii) refraining from taking what h not given, (Hi) re- 
training from incontinence* (h?) refraining from falsehood, 
(p) refraining from drink and intoxicants, (e ft) refraining from 
taking untimely food (from noon to next morning), (mi) 
refraining from dancing* singing cte. T (pin) refraining from 
the use of garlands* perfumes, adornments etc., (iz) refrain¬ 
ing from the use of & luxury bed, and (x) refraining from 
accepting gold or silver, 1 enjoin on the novices. Monks* 
these ten rules of training.” The AnguHara Xikaya [Iv + 
24B) repeats in great detail these rules, which are also 
applicable to laymen who propose to observe the discipline 
of fasting. 

A word about ordaining women is necessary here. It 
is well-known that Buddha was reluctant in the beginning, 
but the persistence of MuhupmjapatL hk foster mo titer, 
and the persuasion of Anand. ultimately succeeded. Vinaya, 
Chullovagga (x. 1), states that when Buddha finally decided 
to initiate Mnlrapmjupati T lie said to Anand, " 4 If T Aiumd, 
Mnlinp raja pat i Gotaml will lake upon herself the duty of 
following eight strict rules* let this be her ordination/' He 
then laid down, eight rules. He said that a nun, however 
aid* ought to stand up and greet a monk and salute him; 
she ought to enquire of a monk about UpasaU# and have 
monks for giving exhortations. No nun shall rebuke a 
monk, and so on. 

Even after all these rules were accepted by Mahapraja- 
path Buddha exclaimed that his doctrine would now 
last only five hundred years instead of a thousand, just 
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as a field with diseased sugarcane could not last long. 

It is Tot hist arums to say whether Buddha’s appre¬ 
hensions came true. 

Buddha was quite clear about one thing and that wns p 
it was not tmy for one who dwells in a house (that is a 
householder) to practise a perfectly complete and pure 
religious life polished us a pearl. It vv±is only after renunci¬ 
ation that one could follow the precepts (called praiimakska} 
and then exercise restraint* and guard and control the senses. 
That would lend to equanimity and contentment* Such 
equanimity of mind helps concentration of mind on higher 
existence, beyond senses and beyond pleasure and puiit P 
That gives the Dhajnma-cye and the vision uf truth and 
.V Inwm. 

In the Mahaparininjana Hutto, Buddha is found sires- 
sing another equally import ant point, when speaking to 
Anartd. lie says, “And whosoever, Annnd, either now or 
after I am death shah be a lump unto themselves, and a 
refuge unto themselves, shall betake themselves to no ex¬ 
ternal refuge but holding fust to the Dhunimo ns their lamp T 
and lidding fast as their refuge to the Dhammu, shall look 
not for a refuge to any one but themselves, it is they, Aiumd, 
among my Bhikkus* who shall reach the very topmost height, 
whoever of I hem are anxious to ham.'* 

In the social organisation of Buddha* the householders 
and the laity wens a class by themselves. They hud to 
follow a certain general discipline. But it was the ordained 
monks and nuns who were the mainstay of Buddhism. 

The system of occasional meetings of monks and re- 
ligiouK people was already in vogue among Brahmins and 
other schools of thought of those days, Buddha prescribed* 
according to Yinaya, Mahiwagga (II 3)* the Upasndte, that 
is, b fortnightly meeting of monks* at which prafinmksha 
(precepts) was jecited. Each muiik was required to confess. 
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his lapses from the precepts. The system of private 
confessions also came into vogue since the UpataUa was 
held only fortnightly. Buddha also laid down rules as 
regards stay {T>a£?a) t food* clothing and so on. Monasteries 
(viftarar) sprang up in places where land and buildings were 
donated by rich people; these vfkarm later developed into 
very important educational institutions. It has already 
been noted that Buddha adopted„ for the Assembly of 
Monks> the rules of procedure of meetings etc.* followed by 
the republics of those days. Huddlia left behind him a 
somewhat original but rational doctrine,, based on his inner 
experience and Samhodhii a large number of followers from 
all strata of society; an order of monks and nuns* with a 
clear and strkt code of conduct; anil a vast organisation of 
missionaries* full of inspiration* fired with the zeal for con¬ 
version and sustained by the steady glow of compassion 
to relieve humanity and living beings from all suffering and 
misery. 

AU this blossomed into Buddhism* which in the fulness 
of L3int% spread to the four corners of Asia. 


Chaffee XIV 


PROM SARNATH TO KUSINARA 

Thk teaching of the Doctrine, the DharmackakrtL, the 
wheel of religion which Buddh^ set in motion at Isipattaua, 
continued to turn during his whole life without any stint, 
break or rest till lie entered into Ninaua at Kusjeuim at the 
age of eighty* The teaching issued from him like sparkling 
water from a living mountain stream. It radiated like 
light from a brilliant flame, with ease and without effort, 
dispel Sing all darkness and illuminating whatever came in the 
way. The momentum that Buddha gave to the wheel 
al the Deer Grove was so tremendous that it has kept on as 
vigorously as before for two millenniums, not only in one 
place and one country but in a dozen countries and in myriad 
places. Turning the innumerable vertical bam-Is in Chinese 
Buddhistic temples which the monks ami the visiting de¬ 
votees keep doing are symbolic of the vigour, variety ami 
continuity of the preaching of the teachings of Buddha. 

In spite of the many schisms that threatened to disrupt 
Buddhism, unaffected by the many conflicting interpre¬ 
tations and commentaries which followed, and irresjseetlve 
of the many schools of thought and sects that are prevalent 
even today, all Buddhists in the world accept and respect 
the Tripitukas as the main body of teaching* It is univer¬ 
sally admitted that the foundation of the Tripitakas is iil 
Buddha's teaching at Isipattana. The Aryan Eightfold 
Path revealed in his first sermon is the hosts, pf all subsequent 
teaching. All that Buddha taught later was cither a clari¬ 
fication, amplification or explanation of Ids fundamental 
tenets. As he went on teaching people of different types 
and of varying capacity, he had to modify his exposition 
and use a language which suited the motley audience* It 
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may be said .that tlie Aryan Eightfold Path is ill the nature 
of Sutras and all else that followed is but the commentary. 
The parables which Buddha used were for simplifying the 
teaching. 

Viewed from this distance of time. Buddha's teaching 
was very revolutionary in character, though it was neither 
exotic nor foreign to the soil. Apart from his now insight, 
lie emphasised certain principles and aspects which were in 
the Indian tradition but which were overgrown by accre¬ 
tions anti meaningless verbiage. He appealed to reason and 
to experience and led people by the hand step by step instead 
of ushering bis doctrines os something wholly new and 
against the then current religious thought. He truly turned 
the hght inward and his exportation to his followers 'to be 
lights unto themselves was not merely rhetorical His 
simple but practical approach, his persuasive methods, life 
reliance on experience* life avoidance of mere harangue 
against evils and other schools, and his emphasis cm a positive 
moral law helped him to bring about a silent and unobtrusive 
change in the minds of men. 

All the years of his life, between his first visit to Varanasi 
for the inauguration of his glorious mission ami his last 
visit to Kusinngnr or Kushiam* may lie said to have been 
spent mostly in Magfldba parts of Mithila and in Kosalm 
His visits to other places were very casual and perhaps on 
special invitation. A few such important places may lie 
mentioned here with their context. 

Buddha visited Knpilavostu t the eapital of the Shakyas 
and the town in which hi5 father Shuddliodarta* his aunt and 
Foster-mother Mahnprajapati, and his child Rahula lived. 
There arc fascinating stories about this visit of his to his 
native place* lie had gone forth from *11 house to a house¬ 
less life" in search of peace. He returned for a white to his 
home town as a mendicant donning the yellow robes of a 
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iifionk and with his inseparable begging bowL A painting at 
A junta immortalises this situation in which young Rahula is 
kd by a queen, to offer alms to the royal beggar. During 
this visit, while Ids father's grief knew no bounds, his foster^ 
mother insisted on herself being ordained. This request was 
not immediately conceded but later, women were allowed 
to join the ranks. When his son was prompted to demand 
his inheritance from his father, all that the saint offered to 
the young prince was a place in the army of religious beggars 
that followed him! 

Among the places in Magadha, the one most associated 
with Buddha is Rnjngriba, modem ltajgir. it was 1 he former 
capital of the Mag&dhan kings Ixdore they built Patfiliputra 
nnr! later moved thither for greater safety. Rajgir is today 
a small township hut stands in a very picturesque setting 
with !i ring of hills fortified by cyclopcan walls here ami 
there and running about twenty-eight miles all round the 
sheltered ' alley, In the valley is n small hillock known as 
Gridhralcuta (Vulture Peak). This peak is regarded ils most 
sacred by Buddhist pilgrims on account of the long stay that 
Buddha made there and the teaching that he gave to hk 
followers in that place. It was on that hilt that king Bmibi- 
sura.and then his sonAjntoshatru,used to spend hours with 
Buddha. There were possibly one or two cave-like shelters 
on the hill; hut now there remains only one like a partial 
eave. On account of some unrecorded act of nature, a 
big boulder covering one of the caves has rolled away. 
Kvcn so, this hill has more obvious and surer landmarks of 
Buddha s stay there than other places which have now 
bttn identified os his haunts. Three other important spots 
in Rajagriha may be noted,namely the Tapodn {hot-springs) 
ia which he used to bathe while staying in Venuvajia; the 
^ cnuvnna ifcscli which was donated by king Hi m his nm and 
which, in fact, was the site of the earliesL of Buddha’s monos- 
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terics; and an *Amravana* (mango grove) which was given 
to him by the famous royal physician,* Jecvaka, for building a 
monastery. It U only last year or su that tfie site of ihis 
Amravana has been identified. Here Lie the foundations of 
a monastery of those days. There are distinct marks of the 
ground-plan of the oldest residential building of those times 
id those parts or unywhere else in India, so far as the Bud* 
dhist. period of El 1st or) 1 is concerned- 

Pataliput ra {modern Patna) also is one of the important 
places associated! with Lite name of Buddha, But it was 
then, a new town called PataUgmma. It later became the 
capital of the vast Magadba empire under the Nand os and 
the .Mauryas, Buddha had blessed Fataliputxa but Sind 
predicted that it would be subject to ravages by fke, pesti¬ 
lence , famine and water* and would lx? torn by internecine- 
quarrels. 

Next in importance to places in Magadha are places in 
Vaishali and Kosahi, Vuishali, the federal metropolis 
of the Vijjian republics as well as the capital of the powerful 
Iichchavis, was a city loved by Buddha. On a special invita¬ 
tion by the citizens during a pestilence Buddlia visited it, 
and as a result* the city became free front the epidemic. 
He is said to have visited it often- On the occasion of his 
last visit, when asked for a gift* he is reported to have given 
away his begging bowl to the Lichehavis* The scene of the 
famous story of the complete self ■surrender to Buddha of 
Amrapali, the richest, the loveliest and the most coveted 
courtesan of the place, lay in the extensive gardens on the 
outskirts of Vaish&lL In the face of advice to the contrary 
by many jealous citizens of the place, Buddha accepted 
her invitation to visit her garden and as a result slio 
gifted away to him everything that belonged to her. 
Vaisbah is also known otherwise as the birth-place of 
Maliiivir. 
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Jctbvana, a garden near Shmvasti, the town of Shravasti 
as ^ ell as Kosambi, the then capital of Kosala, are famous 
as being the places of his stay, teaching, and the per* 
formance of some miracles. Jethvana, on the outskirts 
of »Shravasti, im the gift of Aiiathapindika, a rich merchant 
of tlie town. It was there that one of t he earliest of monas¬ 
teries was built. Buddha stayed for Long periods there. 
Some Jfitaka stories also are associated with ShravAflti and 
Jethvana. 


Last of all was Kusinara, modem Kasia in the tiornkh- 
pur district. Buddha, on the eve of passing away told 
Ailaud that that would be his final resting place. Today 
there stands a *ma!I temple of the huge reclining Buddha, 
about twenty feet in black granite, surrounded by the ruins 
of a number of big stupas as well as monasteries. This 
was then the territory of the Mallas. Buddha told Anand 
that his bed should tie spread between two Sal trees there. 
The famous huge sculpture at Anuradhapum in Ceylon 
depicts the Lord's Last sleep and his lying calmly on his 
right side resting on a pillow. There Anarul is seen standing 
pensive at a distance. 


If the lives of statesmen and politicians, of warriors 
and heroes are looked upon as eventful and appealing to the 
common man on account of brisk political happenings, the 
life of Buddha should he counted as far more eventful in 
quite a different sense. What happened to him, what lie 
experienced and what he preached and taught is far more 
important psychologically and spiritually for humanity 
than several other historical and political events. His 
personality and his teaching had far greater ami deeper 
impact on the lives of men and women and have been of 


vaster significance to millions upon millions for the last 
twenty-five centuries. The forty-five years that he spent 
in spreading iiis gospel and popularising his new way of 
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life were filled with a number of varied activities which 
resulted in a revolution of thought and action among those 
in the midst of whom he lived and moved. This revolution 
gradually spread far and wide in a peaceful waybill it 
reached half of the Asian continent. He had his difficulties 
as well as obstruct ions, because he had to contend against 
vested interests, against a powerful priesthood and against 
long and established traditions. He had his own enemies 
and persecutors — and Devadatta T his near relative and the 
son of Codhi P was a typical example. He hud also almost 
dailv wordy duels, voutrfwt-rsies* questions and answers 
as well as discussion. lie had brilliant successes loo, 
sueh as securing the support of kings like Bimbisam and 
Ajntashatni, conversion of the Kassnpa brothers, L]ie 
change of mind of Amrapali and Angulimab. Some 
ipiracies iilso are attributed to- him. A number of 
them can. be explained as being due to his pure character 
and personal magnetism and some were obviously the 
result of his occult powers. But whatever else might be 
happening or not happening, the one thing that Buddhn 
pursued throughout his life was preaching and teaching the 
new way to every one that seemed capable of understanding 
and following. Ills exhortation to monks was unmistakable. 
Theirs was to be a continuous life of wandering and prea¬ 
ching as mendicants, except tinring the three monsoon 
months, when travelling was very difficult At the very 
beginning of his ministry, after converting and ordaining 
sixty monks at Varanasi, Buddha exhorted them to go 
out for preaching. His charge to them was typical, and has 
been already quoted elsewhere. 

When one reviews the ministry of Buddha, one is struck 
by the developing proeess that operated through the forty- 
five years of Buddha’s active life. Hint process evolved 
a complete body of teaching, a regularly ordained body of 
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monks, an exhaustive and detailed code of discipline and 
conduct, a number of monasteries as centres of study and 
propagation, mid a vast laity which bad accepted his 
doctrine. The fact that within six months of Buddha's 
passing away, a council of about 700 monks met at the 
•Saptapami rave in Itajagriha to co-ordinate and collide ins 
teaclung shows that the teaching was widespread and that 
there was a strong desire among his followers to study and 
co-ordinate. 

It is interesting to note that during Buddha's long 
ministry there were many strange situations and a variety 
of opportunities which created occasions for him to give 
ruling, on many a knotty problem. The I 'itmyapiiaket, for 
instance, narrates the story of the ordination of Rahula, 
tin.: son of Buddha, by Snriputta, on the oei nsion of Btiddhn'-S 
visit to Krtpilavastu after his Sambodin. Babuls was too 
young and yet he was ordained under orders from Buddha. 
But when Shoddhodium, the child’s grandfather, complained 
that it was cruelty to parents to ordain young children 
without the consent of the parents, Buddha declared: 
^Let no minor son. Oh monks, receive ordination without Ills 
fathers and mother’s permission.’ 

On another occasion, according to Vinayapitalra, 
monks who took a vow of silence lest they quarrelled among 
themselves, were rebuked by Buddha when they visited 
him fd Shravasti. He said, ‘...Indeed, monks, these foolish 
men who profess to have kept retreat' (vossa) well, have 
kept it like a herd of cattle, like A herd of rams, like a 
company of indolent people,’ Then he prescribed that, 
during retreat they should rlionse the eldest and the most 
learned of them and request him to hold discourse {puiMraw/) 
about the ir conduct and atone for lapis, if any, 

V\ hen similar occasion - arose, and there were a number 
of I hem. he gave ids rulings which later formed parts of 
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the monks* oodo of conduct, A monk, for Instance, was 
to he careful to sec that he ate no meat or flesh, which he 
had reason to believe was brought for him or prepared for 
him. In the 7th Khantlaka of ChuUamgga of Vinaga* 
Buddha allows monks to + eat fish that is pure in three points; 
to wit, that the eater has not seen, or heard, or suspected 
that it has been caught for that purpose." A monk was not 
to accept invitations for dinner or lunch from the laity 
except very rarely fpr periodically* Such injunctions on 
the part of Buddha show how practical he was and how 
he tried to avoid any privileged class from springing up in 
the order of monks. If acceptance of invitations wjua allowed 
indiscriminately, it was only a select few who would receive 
i v i tation s, whi 3c t lie commonalty o f moiiks wouId go w i thout 
them and be jealous. 

It is true that the geographical region in which Buddha 
worked and spread his gospel was not very vast in urea. 
At the most It comprised two and a half districts on the 
southern hank of the Gang a, and about three districts 
to the north of the river* The population of this region 
in those days might have hardly been between two and three 
millions. But it is obvious that the work of spreading the 
gospel was intensive during his life-time since it acquired 
the potentiality of covering the whole of India within the 
next two centuries. By the time of Asoka (third century 
B.C.)* wc niuy imagine that news of this new D harm a 
had reached almost all the important cities and towns of 
India. The Pali canon gives ample evidence of large-scab 
conversions also. If Khudanna and his four associates at 
Sariutth were the first converts, they were soon followed 
by rich clansmen like Yasa and his parents, by the numerous 
followers of the famous Knssapa brothers* by Ilimbisam, 
the king of Magadhu* by wealthy merchants like AmUba- 
piudiku of Shravasti, and by the vigorous republican citizens 
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of Vftishali. By the time oF his dcutli, the Matins also had 

fallen in line. 

Munificent gifts of hind, mango-groves, estates and so 
on for the benefit of monks and the location of monasteries 
poured in, tJ ig first such gift to Buddha being Veluvaiui or 
Venuvana, liy no less a personage titan Bimbisara, the 
kinft of Magadha. Buddha allowed other monks also to 
receive land-gifts fur nfharan, riiwhavasas (monsoon retrtutj 
and such other purposes for the maintenance and spread 
of Dharma, 

All this and more did not, however, mean that there 
was no opposition or obstacle In the way of Buddha and the 
propagation of Dharma. Apart from other things, the wicked 
intentions and nets of Devndatta, the brother of Aiumda, 
were typical of what jealousy could do, Ctmllavagga 
(Vinaya) mentions Uiat IX-vadatta thought, ‘ft is I who 
ought to lead the JlhikkiiSangha, He made bold to propose 
to Buddha, while the latter was preaching Dharma in 
Magadha, in the presence of Ajatashatru, ‘Let the Blessed 
One give up the Blukku Songba to me, I will lx* its lender,’ 
Buddha refused to give up even in favour of his favourite 
disciples Swiputta and Moggalniia; muck less would he 
do so in favour of Devadntta, ‘the vile spittle-dribbler’. At 
this, malice entered the tnind of Devadatts and he went to 
the extent of employing an assassin to kill Buddha. But it 
happened that the assassin was himself converted by the 
calm and perceiving Buddha. Frustrated hv the failure 
of his attempt. Devndatta tried to kill Buddha nil by him¬ 
self by rolling down a big stone on him as he climbed the 
Gridhmkuta. Buddha was only slightly injured and he 
knew who had done the deed, Then Dcvadatta who tiad 
failed in violent attempts tried to sow seeds of dissension 
in the Sangha, But ail his attempts to discredit Buddha 
failed miserably. 
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Buddha took ibis occasion to diagnose the mind of 
people like Devadatta, lie said. 'Devadatta’s mind is 
taken up by evil conditions. He is overcome, his mind is 
obsessed, by gain, by want of gain, by fame, by want of 
fame, by honour, hv want of honour, by his having wicked 
desires, and by his having wicked friends/ 

In contrast to this kind of mind, Buddha stated that 
the right type of man, to lx; an emissary of religion, ‘must 
lie able to hear and make others listen, able to learn, able 
to hear in mind, able to discern, nnd to make others discern, 
skilful in dealing with friends and foes, and no maker of 
quarrels/ 

Buddha embodied ail these virtues in himelf in the 
highest degree. He had always respect for opponents ns 
well as for opposite views. He was no doubt against the 
accretions in the Vedic school of thought nnd action; lie 
repudiated sacrifices based on the fulfilment of desires; lie 
was against privileges of birth and caste; but at the same 
time, lie had great admiration Tot Aryan culture, for real 
It rah mu i ism which represents virtue and wisdom, for all 
that was good and great in other schools of thought. He 
was a quiet thinker, a persuasive speaker and a zealous 
missionary. He laid store by inner purification, psycholo¬ 
gical transformation, a ml spiritual realisation. To that 
extent he repudiated mere external and ceremonial ways of 
itadhana which wore current in those days, such as bathing 
in livers, sacrifices, rites and rituals. 

His discussions regarding the essence of Brahmanism 
and as to whom to call a Brahmin, with Sonadoada (Sonadan- 
dasutta, Digkanikaya, i. 119) and his definition of n true 
Brahmin (DJHvmnapada, 30C123) are very interesting, 
Sonadandu in reply to a question by Buddha as to who 
was called a Brahmin, said, that five things, namely, birth, 
being a teacher of Vedas, fairness of colour, possession of 
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virtual and 1 coming with wisdom were necessary for being 
called a Brahmin. Buddha argued out the first three 
characteristics and made him accept tiic decision that for 
being called a Brahmin it is enough if one were virtuous and 
wise! ritus, birth by Brahmin parents, Yedic learning, etc. 
wen? not a necessity! Then Buddha proved that the 
characteristics of a true Brahmin are also the characteristics 
of H truf ‘ Buddhist! One who is unattached, undisturbed, 
without hate or hypocrisy, w ithout injury to Jiving creatures, 
with deep wisdom, witii purity and with virtue, without 
falsehood, without Just and craving, is a Brahmin arid a 
J Sudd List as welL 

TLis and many other similar passages show the grasp 
of fundamentals which Buddha had and how he always laid 
his linger on (he essentials without any predilection or pre- 
judst e for names and forms and nu lions. 
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Tire vicissitudes of nge began to toll on the powerful 
frame of Binkilia, which In the beginning had experienced 
princely luxuries gild dissipation but which had been later 
inured to every kind of hardship for a number of years. 
During the days of ministry it may be said, that ins dtc of 
great strain and stress he exercised great self-control and 
lived a very balanced life. Xo one aimng human bcia^, 
however illustrious and great he may have been, has been 
able to put off indefinitely either old age or death. There 
are, no doubt, certain stories which speak of people living 
for hundreds of years, but there is no clear and believable 
evidence to that effect. The longest that people seem to 
have lived is about IjG or a few years more. It can be 
imagined that by living in a very scientific way and by 
alternating active life with hybernation, it may be possible 
to prolong life, but not to client death. Even sp + Buddha 
lived to the ripe age of eighty* which is ten years more than 
the biblical 1 three score and tend 

Long before his death, Buddha saw bis cult becoming 
very popular and spreading fur and wide. This heartened 
him and he became more and more coni blent as well as 
highly conscious of Ids great mission and its future. A time 
c*ime T however, when he begun to feci that bis days were 
numbered. It was then that lie prepared himself for the 
inevitable. He Is said to have spoken to Anandn, his nearest 
disciple, about this matter. It is reported that the Imme¬ 
diate cause of his brief illness was due to eating some food 
offered to him by Chuiida, which was not easily digestible. 
After suffering some pain in the stomach be recovered and 
went to Kuslnam. 
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In the ease of great yogis and saints, it is often believed 
that they do not leave their bodies in the usual way. Since 
they are supposed to know beforehand that the mome nt of 
death Is coming, they prepare themselves for it and adopt 
an attitude of calm resignation. It is also possible that 
some pass away white in samwlhi. In the case of Buddha, 
the phenomenon of his passing away is called .1 / aiuip/irinir- 
tunflj which means the great entry into Nirvana* that is t 
fiiml extinction or dissolution of nil that is perishable. 
It is laid down by Buddha himself that desire is the 
cause of lav ing; when desire ceases, life a 1st] ceases and 
nothing remains after A irvana^ No entity or centre of 
consciousness is supposed to he Jiving hi any shape or form 
after one enters Nirvana, It is obvious that this passing 
away of Buddha was the ealm and quiet slipping away of a 
great soul from out of the physical body which was no longer 
capable of holding it or of being useful to it, 

Ihere is a great difference between what is called 
Mahasamadhi of Hindu Yogis and Nirvana of Buddha and 
Buddhist saints. In the ease of Hindus, the soul of the 
\ogis who have attained salvation is believed to be conti¬ 
nuing even after the death- of the physical body. In fact, 
with the death of the physical body, lhe soul of the mukku 
or freed ones, enters on its immortal career which is full of 
unadulterated joy and bliss. That is the ineffable state of 
consciousness in which the perfected soul fives eternally. 
According to the belief of the Buddhists, however, the soul, 
which Is but a bundle of urges and desires, continues to pass 
From birth to birth tiff such time as every desire and urge 
is eliminated completely* The cessation of all desires means 
also the cessation of the entity or the individual soul. 
No tiling therefore remains after Nirvana. The body natu¬ 
rally decays and dissolves, and its constituents are mixed 
with the natural elements. The soul which was formed 
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on ueeuimL of desires and wlilcrh w, crc long, full of desires, 
ceases to exist after the complete annihilation or disappear¬ 
ance of every deshv. 

It nifty he very interesting to study the MahaptirinirviiHti 
oi Buddha along with the passing away of Mahavir, jfora- 

thnstra, Jesus, Shankara, the Suh saints, Raiiiukrishna, Sri 
Aumhindo and Gandhiji. Obviously. it is 3tot possible to 
i. Eo so I it-re, ln t h is respcet T we si 1 1]\: r from a great hand ica| 3 ■ 
because the actual circumstances of Ehr passing a.way of 
many of these groat .sotits are not fully available, We enu 
enter this field only if we have sufficient and reliable data 
and material. Vet it is quite!- an inviting study to speculate 
alKait the mndilinii of the souls of great men at the exact 
\ joint of departure- fn an t lie Lsody and thereafter. If fruit fuh 
such it study would shed more light on the personality and 
the psyche of the respective individuals, 

In SamyuHa Xikfufft ( 11 I| we find the simplest defini¬ 
tion of Nrnwiw given by Huddluu He says to Rad ha (in 
^hravosti) who I uni been questioning him, ^ Verily It ml ha, 
the destruction of craving is Ntbham 1/ When asked by 
Had ha as to what is 'being', he gives the classic comparison 
of children building sand-castles on the heath. He says, 
"that desire, Radha* tliat lust, that lure, that craving 
which is concerned with the body* entangled t hereby p along 
with Tee!mg P perception, activities and coiLscionsiicss, is 
tlic cause of one called a bring.' He adds, just as children 
build sand-castles and they are attached to them, but des- 
Iroy them as soon os they cease to hove desire and craving 
for them, 'even so* Rudhti. do you scatter the laxly and 
its consciousness as soon os you arc rid of lust or affection 
for body, feeling, perception and all activities/ 

The next question that arises is* what happens to the 
individual consciousness winch is called ‘a being* or a wuL 
In Suitii Nipata (KWfl-70), Buddha's answer to this 
a.a-4 
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important question is given. Upaseeva, the Sakys, is the 
questioner. Me asks, + where anti on what support rests 
the soul of one who hnd censed to desire and era ve? T Buddha 
exhorts him to bo mindful and alert in Attaining the state 
of nothingness (m^). He adds, ‘As a flame blown out 
by the wind, disappears and cannot be named, even so 
the recluse when released from name and body on account 
of destruction of desire, disappears and cannot be named* 
No measuring of him is possible, whereby one might know 
of him that lie is not? when all qualities are removed, all 
modes of speech are removed also* 1. 

In Udana Suita (VIII. 1-4-J there is a beautiful passage 
which describes the state of being without pain, the state 
of Nirvana , Buddha while in Jcthvana said; “there !*, 
monks, the stage where there is neither earth nor water 
nor fire nor wind, nor the stage of the infinity of space, nor 
the infinity of consciousness, nor the stage of nothingness, 
nor the stage of either consciousness or non-consciousness; 
neither this world nor the other world nor sun nor moon. 
There, monks, I say there is neither coming nor going nor 
staying nor passing away nor rising. Without support or 
going on or basis, is it (that condition). This indeed is the 
end of pain* the state of Nirvana * 

Buddha argued that because "there is an unborn, an 
unbecome, an unmade, an uneomptmnded, there is an 
escape from the bom + the become, the made and the 
compounded.’ That "unborn and unmade' is the state 
of Nirvana. It is tantamount to Salvation, redemption, 
release, mnksha Y and such other state or states of being, 
described by different systems of religion and thought as 
the final stage and goal of all brings. According to Buddha, 
this can be attained by the destruction or cessation of cravings 
and because it is also the culmination of mystic meditation 
and experience, it is the acme of bliss and beatitude. 
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Mahap&rinirvana Suita in Digha Niknya, is tiie main 
source of Kin account of the last few months of Buddha's life. 
Buddha started for the north frnm Rajagriha for the last 
time on the eve of his final departure from the earth. He 
went to Vai&baji and spent the rainy season there. Before 
leaving that favourite resort of his, he summed up his 
teachings and prophesied that lie would depart in three 
months 5 time* The Pali version and the Sanskrit version 
(Divyavad&tia) substantially agree with each other and there 
is essential identity in the teaching ‘of both versions. 
After summarising his teachings to the assembly of monks 
at X ai ihali, he said, "come now monks, transient are 
compound things, strive with earnestness. In no long 
iiEtie wflt take place theTathagata’s attaining Ninrantt—&t 
the end of three months from now. 5 After alms and the 
midday meat, Buddha had a last look at Valshali when he 
said to Auand t This Ananda, is the Tathagat&T last sight 
of Vai shall. Come* let us go to Bhandagmnm/ 

Then from there, Buddha proceeded to Kusinarn after 
crossing the river Hinmyavath At Kushnra Ilc encamped 
in the exercise ground of the Malta* and asked A nan da to 
Prepare a bed for him in these words : Tome, Amanda, 
prepare for me between the twin Sal trees a bed with its 
head to the north. I am sick, Ansmcta; I shall lie down/ 

( Mahapartnirua »wi Suite, Digha Nikaya ii, 137). 

K\cn while lying ill r Buddha was not weary of teaching 
his doctrine, A wandering ascetic called Subhadda visited 
Kti&inara the night before the death of Buddha, He insisted 
on seeing Buddha. Anars d who was in constant atten- 
danee refused audience to Subhodda. But Subbadda was 
insistent because he had heard that Buddha was to attain 
Nimattti in the last watch of the night that day, Buddha 
overheard the conversation of both and he said to Aitand, 
"Enough Anniidp do not prevent Subhadda. Let Subhadda 
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have permission to see 13 a- Tnthugata. Whatever Suhliaddn 
would ask me, all that ho may ask, if he is intent on know* 
ledge and not on annoyance; arid whatever I shall explain 
when asked about it, that he shall *ooit understand/ Then 
Suhhadda was admitted to his presence and on Ins under* 
standing the doctrine, was ordained, Subliadilha was the 
last disciple of Buddha, just as t'paka whom lie met on his 
wav to Samath after Sambatlhi was the first. 

It is said that earlier* on account of some indigestible 
hn>d served to him at Pawn by tjumdakn, a bkek^mit In 
Buddha got: ill* though he succeeded m digesting it. The 
whole story is told in dluh<£parimnwnaSutlMnia([mil XVI of 
Digha Nikatftt). After eating the truffles prepared and served 
very reverently by C'huudu, lliulcibri addressed him ns 
follows: *'Whatever truffles, Chanda. are left over to thee, 
those bury in a hole. I see no one who can digest that food, 
save a Tnthagatn/ in fact. as a consequence, Buddha suf¬ 
fered from severe dysentry. But he bore it all without com¬ 
plaint and overcame the illness. Then he went to Kustnatn. 

As the last days approached, Buddha told Anaiida that 
he was feeling the weight of years and Hint his body was 
like n worn out curt, He said, II h only when the Tattui- 
gata* hy reasing to attend to any outward things, heroines 
plunged by the cessation of any separate sensation in that 
concentration of heart which Is concerned with no material 
object, it is only then that the liody of the Tathagata is nt 
ease/ Ti ns indicates I ha t Buddha was Incoming inc-rcasingiy 
absorbed m the inner spirit. 

At last, when the last day dawned, a bed between two 
Sul trees was spread by Amind ncrcording to Buddha's 
instnjettons and the trees shower*si flowers out of season 
on him as he lay there. Buddha was all along 'mindful, 
calm and self-possessed 1 even to the last moment. Im¬ 
permanent lire all component things. To realise this and 
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toli ve wit I mwt an y era v t tig i ^ t lie gx mi I of I ife, % t H ve earner t1 y', 
might be said to be Kkis last refrain, It is rcearded that 
Jim Id III; tiv one of his discourses [glinted out to AnantL 
that the place of Ids birth, the place of his Enlightenment, 
the place of his IliM sermon and the place ojf his passing 
away would be considered sacred mid l>e visited by pilgrims 
with fee]ipigs of reverence. Anoka is said to have taken the 
hint from this exhortation of Buddha as regards the most 
iru [sort nut places of tiuddlcist pilgrimage, namely I aim bird 
gardens. Bodhgaya, Suninth and Kusinurn. 

The last moment of Buddha when his breath passed 
away was full of ecstasy mid spiritual rapture and it left a 
gentle but ineffable smile on his motionless Lips., He then 
attained /^irwnwMT, a state beyond suffering. beyond pain, 
beyond desire. Iwtyond the consciousness of both sensation 
and ideas. When the news was known, there was great 
lamentation on all .sides. Hut those who had imbibed lib. 
teaching kept calm and composed. Others were exhorted 
not to lame]it and were reminded of the doctrine of Buddha. 

Next morning, Aiinnrl formally announced to the 
Mafias the great passing away and asked them to do wliafc 
was lit for the occasion. After expressions of heavy sorrow* 
alt honoured Ins mortal remains and his relics were distri¬ 
buted to the Mugadhn kiug T the LichchaWs, the Sakyas, 
the Bulis + the Kitovas* Vethadecpakn tlie Brahmin, the 
Mallas of Pawn, the Mai las of Kusiiuira, Ikrna the Brah¬ 
min, and the Mariyas of Plpph&vnna, There were in all 
eight stupas erected over the remains and one each on the 
vessel and the end>ers. 

While the mortal remains of the best of the he%t of men 
were thus disposed of, the teaching* of the Great Teacher 
have made their immortal home in the heart nf the human 
nice, which still responds to the mission of compassion, 
peace and brotherhood. 
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BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 
AFTER MAHSPARINIRVANA 

Tickri: are a number of sculptures and also painting* 
which portray the Mahaparinirvana of Buddha, Ills passing 
away plunged 'the whole of creation' into sorrow. It is 
no wonder that this great event became a very popular 
subject for artiste. No details* however, arc available 
about the posture and so on at the lime of his death except 
those provided in the Mah&paHnifvana Suita and biter 
portrayed by sculpture. The portrayal is always of a face 
which has half-shut eyes, is perfectly calm and is lit up 
by a slight smile. Most probably, his body was cremated 
and the relies were shared as already noted in the last 
chapter. It is believed traditionally that Asoka gut the 
relies and the ashes distributed throughout India at 
eighty four thousand places and in each place a stupa was 
built. 

His teachings had not been written down during his 
life-time but were preserved orally by fellow monks* There 
seems to have been no unanimity among his followers about 
the authenticity and the completeness of the teachings he 
bad left in the form of memorized aphorisms. That was 
the reason why the first Council met at Saptupami Cave at 
Hojagriha within six months of his passing away* It is 
traditionally believed that the second Council was held at 
Vais halt after about a hundred years of Ms passing a way. 
There was a third Council* which was the must important 
one. It met in the ninth or tenth year of Asoka’s enthrone¬ 
ment. It was on that occasion that Asnka took a very 
definite and bold stand, and after deciding about the authen¬ 
ticity of a certain body of teaching, he banished from the 
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Sangha all those who did not believe in it. This was in the 
nature of a purge. Many of the dissenters who did not 
agree to go away were driven out. 

The body of teaching finalized in Litis Conned or Synod 
has been handed down to posterity as the final one. It is 
that which is now the standard and authorised version of the 
Gospel, 

The basic teachings are contained in the Tripitakas or 
Three baskets 1 or three boxes. Their names and general 
contents are as follow* j-— 

I, Sutin-Pitaka consists of suMas or discourses? in five 

collections or Nikayas :— 

(1) Dtgha*nik&ita has long discourses on the disci¬ 
ple's training, on his career, on caste, on the 
Vedas, on Buddha’s last days, on Buddha* 
qualities, on the perfect teacher, on the laymen's 
duties and so on- 

(2) Mqjjhima-nikmfa consists of medium-sized dis¬ 
courses on a number of legends, on Buddha's 
mdhann and austerities, on his Samhodht T on his 
differences with Devadatta, oil karma* on the order 
of monks, on the Jains, on Buddha's knowledge, on 
the life to come, on the first sermon and so on, 

(3) Samyntta-nikny in has discourses which are con¬ 
nected with each oilier, on the chain of causation, 
on the formation of the individual self, on heresies, 
on six senses, on the eightfold path and so on, 

(t) AnguUara-nikzya, which is in eleven divisions, 
treats the subject of qualities, doctrines and so 
on, — 

(5) Khuddaka-nihiuja contains some minor sub¬ 
jects such as taking refuge in Dhamma, rules for 
novices mid so on. But it also contains th 
Dhammapaila* the most famous and popular but 
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brief and condensed gospel. Ir k almost a com¬ 
pendium of Buddha's moral teachings, Another 
important Suita in this collection, is Suttit-niptila 
containing an account of Ihirktha's infancy, his 
renunciation, hk conversation with Rimhisafa* 
3irs temptationuruUo on. Many stories of Buddha's 
life ako form part of this Xitgaya. 

1L ilnaya-Pituka is the book of discipline in three 
sections :— 

(1) SutUtvibhatiga enumerates. 227 lapses winch arc 
recited at the UjHWGtta {Upotalht i) or the fortnightly 
meetings of the monks. There i* a si railar list for nuns. 

(2) Khciwtrtku hits two sub-sections :— 

ftfj Maharngga means the great series, tt lays down 
rules for admission to the order * ordination and so 
on. There are also rules for the performance of 
certain ceremonies. Sonic important lege mis and 
events also arc given in this Vegga. 

{h) Chtiitavagga deals with the methods of correcting 
and penalising lapses and offences, enumerates 
duties of teachers and novices, both male and 
female* 

(3) Farwara summarises and classifies rules etc. 

Ill, Ahhidkamma-Ptteiku contains seven sections* (1) 
Dh/immfmmgani consists of enumeration of Dham- 
mas, that is, menial processes and (2) Vibhanga fur¬ 
ther analyses the same. (3) Dhaiuktiiim discusses 
the constituents of man's sense^on.srioiisness T {4f 
Pnggalapumtatii describes types of individuals in 
the pcrepcetive of their progress along the Path. (5) 
Kalhmnlhur consists of discussions in connection with 
different schools of thought. It is said to have ori¬ 
ginated at the third Council* (3) Yamaha gives a 
psychological analysis in pairs of questions. 
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S7) Pattitann deaEs with Causality and rek lions Jxttwfcii 
things. 

It in quite safe to as-sume that the three Prloioi in the 
present form were r Ians i fieri and arranged from the mass of 
memorised teaching that was available at the time of the 
Third i'OLindt (247 HA\) during Asoka + s reign. Since then 
they have been handed down from generation to generation. 
They hold supreme sway as the authorised version in all 
countries in which the Pali canon is Followed. But even 
in those tiuudries where Maliayaim prevails, the Trtpituku^ 
are recognised as authentic as well as authoritative. The 
Mahayanists Hi Eft r in emphasis and certain interpretations 
siud ind in the matter of recognising the authority of the 
Jest of the Pi takas. 

In order to understand fully Buddha's own teaching 
and Buddhism that developed on the strength of that teach¬ 
ing, it is necessary' to look upon Buddha as the root or main 
Irunfc and different schools of Buddhism ns the branches. 
Buddhism and the different schools of thought developed 
later. They relied p no doubt* oil the basic teaching, but 
schisms* interpretations, the influence of the surrounding 
atmosphere tn India, ami the culture and environment 
+ Tthe people outside India among whom it spread, had their 
own part to play. It wa* those things that were the cause 
of Hinayutta, M&hayanu, Vujruyana + Zen and other forms 
of Buddhism, Buddhism in nil its ramilieations is net the 
subject of thLs book. The Eifc and strivings of Buddha, his 
Enlightenment arid the core of his teaching arc the mu hi 
theme here. Before attempting to indicate the main forms 
Buddha s teaching took later, and after ,\soka T we may 
here deni with the main fabric of thought and sentiment 
that the followers wove round the personality of Buddha 
during the few centuries, soy three or four, that folio wed his 
Parinirvana. 
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There is no photograph or any realistic or detailed 
description or representation of Buddha available to ils. 
The descr ptions given in literary works are more or less 
imaginative anil, such as were conceived by great j>oets when 
Buddha had already become lhe idol of the people. He is 
portrayed us one perfect with a] 3 the thirty-two lakihww* 
or cllaractcrtsl ics of a Mi ahapumsha (great person} . Miracles h 
myths and legends had been accumulating round his name. 
1 do not look upon them as meaningless. They denote the 
working of the human mass-mind in the ease of personalities 
whom it looks upon us extraordinary, They indicate also 
the influence that the particular personality had on the mind 
of those who clothed him with the trappings of great quail- 
ties T real as wet! ns imaginary. Ultimately, all this working 
of the mind of the people led to his being installed as an 
aratnm by the Hindus and as the perfected Buddha by the 
Buddhists. His portraiture In sculpture and painting in the 
respective periods is based on this process that was going 
on in the minds of lhe.poets K thinkers and artists of the 
time. 

Max Muller has called this whole process as the "dialogic 
process" already referred to and described in this book 
elsewhere* 

It may be interesting to know something of the spread 
of Buddha's teaching during the period between Mahapari- 
titn'mm ami the reign of Asoka {about 4S8 BA‘., to 250 B.C). 
Not many details *tre available, Ch&ndxagupts Maury o* 
Asoka + s grand-father, was not an admirer of Buddha. 
There is no evidence to show that he was against him either. 
How far and in what way Buddha's teaching spread in India 
and abroad during that period would he a very' interesting 
study. But it seems certain that by the time of Asoka, it 
had made definite progress and it had secured a hold on the 
mind of the people. Among large sections of the people. 
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it had, taken the place of the heavy, ritualistic, priest-ridden 
and complicated orthodox religion, 

Asoka T s conversion {-ame in the tenth year of his reign. 
Till then he was as orthodox a Kshatriya as anybody else. 
His tv ns a r-jal cod version, and lie was extremely earnest 
about St, as is, evidenced by his own edicts ns well as his 
generous actions* There was thereafter a complete change 
in his personal life. It was the positive ethical teaching 
based on compassion that influenced Asoka inorc Hum 
anything else, lie became the iirst great royal missionary 
and in his hands Buddha’S teaching became a princely 
gospel and Buddhism m aggressively converting religion. 

It was in Ascska's reign mid owing to bis elfarts that 
Buddhism spread rapidly in India and in other countries. 
His becoming a Buddhist counted most with his courtiers 
and with the vast number of Ids subjects. It is necessary 
to note here that it was through the instrumentality of the 
Bliikkus, V it Miras, Dharmamuhamatma of Asoka and so on 
that it spread in India. Similarly, Asoka took care to 
send out to foreign countries messengers as well as mission¬ 
aries who could serve the people selflessly. But Buddha's 
teaching took different shapes and forms in different countries 
according to the environments and the capacity of the coun¬ 
tries concerned. 

It is difficult to predict the future of Buddhism, but 
there is enough data to say something about the future of the 
main teachings of Buddha. His rational approach and 
ethical doctrines have secured a permanent place in human 
thought and the gospel of peace and mutual understanding 
are bound to have greater hold progressively on all thinking 
minds and consequently influence the future of humanity* 

Apart from the teaching of Buddha, his picturesque 
life-story lingered in the memories of people and they* talked 
about it with increasing interest after his death. That story 
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spread far iu id wide and travelled to other parts of India and 
then to other countries. Whatever the necretinfts that 
gathered later found the story* the cure seems to have been 
authentic as most of the versions current through centuries 
agree with each other in essentials. More important, hi >w> 
ever, than the story of Ins life* was the reputation he left 
behind him about his noble character. It is reflected in the 
discourses amt almost in everything that ht said and did. 
He was extremely human* and fcom passion for suffering was 
Ids ruling passion At the same time* he was a good judge 
of men and hail a deep insight into human nature. He 
was extremely courteous in his discussions, patient in 
opposition and ever active and alert In his mission. His 
relations with his close followers were of an intimate nature 
and they were all very much attached to him* He was 
looked upon as the ideal man full of human sympathy and 
kindness. Moreover, his vision of an ideal humanity and 
Jus Stimbtidht, which was the form that mystic realisation 
took in his case, clothed him with the halo of a prophet* 
Tin. traditions of Arhathood which were already there m 
the atmosphere, helped this process. 

That term, namely Arhnti arid everything associated 
with it P especially perfection of great human s|unlities gut, 
attached to him. 

The term "Ruddha* got into the picture later. It 
ii leal as olie w\a * lias k iiowi i, a in a a of know] cd ge* a w ji an 1 1. 
It is derived from the Sanskrit rsH>f ‘bwlh* to know. Ba4k* 
is knowledge* KnlightenmenL Hence, the Fig Tree under 
which Gautama saw light anti became u Buddha wars called 
the Rodin Tree, and the place Hodh Gaya. Sambwlhi meums 
the right knowledges the fact of tjeing invested with right 
knowledge, full knowledge, perfect knowledge. Sambwhiha 
is one who is the very perfection of the ideal man who has 
known the Truth by inner experience. Eamma Stnuhittfilha 
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is the Supreme Buddha, while itixfhhiittani is one who is 
I hi tli Ilia in the making, one who would become a Buddha 
in his future life or lives. 

This was the background, the atmosphere umj the 
tradition that slurped for a few generations the personality 
of Buddha whom they knew, recognised and revered os the 
saviour nf mankind; the words that he spol^c and the im¬ 
pressions lie made upon the minds of his immediate followers 
formed the eore of his teachings arid the seed of future 
Buddhism. What he spoke was in Magadhi, the language 
of the day, current round about in the Mugndlin country. 
While ever? thing that he spoke must have been valuable. 
cOOUgh which was important, cogent, relevant, logical and 
ea-silv memorizable was committed to memory and handed 
down from mouth to mouth without any change. This 
technique is already in the Indian tradition: so much so 
that the Vedas for the lust three thousand years are si ill 
I cing i>erpetuated in that manner and the technique 
w hich lias developed is almost a science and an art. 

It was with regard to this body of Buddha's teaching 
that bad come down to the times of .Isoka, an interval of 
aln.Hil two hundred and twenty years, that the Great. 
Emperor said, "All that, has been spoken by the fjord 
Buddha Ims been well-spoken.” This tribute paid by one 
of |he greatest rulers of men to one of the greatest teachers 
of mankind stands engraved for the last two thousand years 
mid more mi the Book Edict 2, known as I he Bhabru or 
Bairnt Edict. 

This dot s not mean that tins whole canonical text which 
forms the main body of Buddhist Scriptures today "as 
available in the present form to tlu- people in those days. 
In fact, Asoka himself was responsible through the Third 
Buddhist Council in I'iT B.C., for systematising the teachings 
which were available at that time. But it may lie very 
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interesting to know that ever] before the Third Council met 
at Pataliputra, many of the edicts of Anoka had already 
been engraved and they contain references to portions of 
the Tripitaka as found today. While the entire body of the 
Canon was transcribed in Paii script in Ceylon about two 
centuries after the Third Council referred to above, there: 
is clear reference in Asokari edicts to Anguttra, Sutlanipata t 
Iti -uilaka, Mt\jj . 1 j im ri -Xi kaya, D Ighamkaya and l*a £ im&kka 
(part of Vinat/a), It is obvious therefore that, ju^t its the 
Sakyan prince evolved into a Buddha by bis great and stre¬ 
nuous mdhtmu or spiritual discipline inspired bv his intense 
aspiration to conquer all suffering, the simple words spoken 
by him out of compassion for suffering humanity and 
inspired by inner tight and exponent crystallised into 
a body of teaching which served jls a nucleus fur a fresh 
faith* 

Whatever else may be said of Buddha and Buddhism, 
they were neither exotic not* foreign to the soil. They were 
of India, and Indian to the core* Buddha might have been 
& rebel and Buddhism a new revolutionary faith. Bill 
they can not p by any stretch of imagination, be said to be 
non-Indian or umIndian. They cannot be thought of 
divorced from the Indian background and the Indian climate 
of those days. They cannot bo putted out of their context 
and thought of as independent phenomena. They would not 
he understood and could not l>e ex plained unless wc thought 
of them in the Indian perspective* But Buddha, his teach¬ 
ings and Buddhism have to be considered in the context 
of Vedic teaching, Upcmishadie ferment of free thought, 
the preference to the life of the spirit os against the indulgence 
of the senses* belief in the transience of the material world 
and the permanence of the spirit, the journey of the soul, 
the belief in the law of Karma and in transmigration the 
system of Yoga, the non-Vedic Shramana teachings with 
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their emphasis on austerities and meditation and so on. 
There Is no doubt that Buddha introduced new thought, 
new methods of approach anti new emphasis on rationalism. 
Hut to think that he wrote on a clean state or that all was 
erode and tribal and immature before the advent of Huddtia 
and I fiat Buddha brought first light to India is to do violence 
to history arid to close one's eyes to the process of the 
evolution of religious thought and life in India, 

It is admitted on all hands and by all schools and systems 
of Buddhism that the T rip i toko, as available today, 
constitutes the basic teaching of Buddhism. Even the 
ancient MahasaUghikci, Sat vast [vadium Mahayanists admit 
the authenticity and authority of the Pitahus. The thirty- 
seven constituents of enlightenment mentioned in the 
M&haparinimtom Suita in Bighanikaya {Ik 119) and in 
Samyutii i as well as Vibhangtt may be said to be thelmiver* 
sally acknowledged creed of the Buddhists so far as discipline 
and spiritual evolution is concerned- They arc designated 
as Bmihipakkhikadhammti* They are something like the 
parfarthas mentioned by the Samkhva system. The thirty- 
seven consist of : (tf) four stations of mindfulness or 
awareness; (b) the four right efforts; (c) the four bases of 
psychic power; (d) the five faculties; [£) the five powers; 
fJT) the seven parts of enlightenment; and {£) the noble 
eightfold path. 

The Buddhist scriptures represent one of the most 
early faiths in the world which have a credo, a philosophy, 
a system of discipline and a history; Though the teaching 
in the scriptures arose out of Indian conceptions mid presup¬ 
positions, it makes an appeal to the most modem mind mid 
aims at satisfying its inquiry into religious life and thought. 
Therefore, it is interesting to note as to how this hotly or 
teaching was systematised and how it acquired (he authority 
it did in the course of centuries. 
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Blit it is impossible to pursue this inquiry here* nor does 
it come within the purview of this small attempt. I may 
state that the need lor this kind of approach and thought 
was so urgent and its vitality so strong that within three 
centuries of its hirth ii crystallised into a definite body of 
teaching through a deliberate attempt of its followers and 
spread throughout the whole of India* In this contest it 

may he mentioned that the first Council at the Saptaiparm 

cave within about six months of Buddha's passing away 
(483 Bpt-d led the way* Then came the second Council 

dming the reign of Kalasoka (383 U.l one hundred years 

after the first attempt. The third Council, and the most 
important oue t was held in Fataliputrain 247 B.f\ by Dhmu- 
masoku csr Asoktt Priyadarsbin* It was Elms that the 
bask texts of Buddhism took shape ami Buddhism found 
in Asoka its greatest missionary. There was also later a 
Fourth Council during the Kudina Period. 
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TI1K ESS EM K OF Hi.'DOHA'S TEACHING 
AND HIS CONTKIBDTIOX 

’VVirftx we are considering the essence, only the core of 
the touching of Buddlm Hi til is his without any contro¬ 
versy about it, needs lo \h: taken into account. 

The farts ami experiences of life as they struck Buddhu 
were* that man wa* suffering everywhere and at all I itries nnd 
stages* anil that he was earnestly but helplessly hankering 
after freedom from this curse of suffering. It might lx- 
that Hi is suffering is but the result of limitation* inherent 
in human nature or that suffering is but at tot her name for 
the feeling of want* the feeling that something is larking for 
a full and perfect Life. Even so* the limitations have to go 
and to that extent Buddha is right when he says that there 
is a constant struggle to overcome suffering and to conquer 
it once for nil. 

Buddha tins said that irishnu (rp^TT) or desire* or the 
eons Unit sense of wan! and the wish to fulfil the same, iv Hie 
rout of nil suffering, hi fact, when annlyscd* desire itself 
means the consciousness of something wanting, artel there¬ 
fore 1 it is the consciousness of iinpcrfection, which by itself 
enlists suffering* One can say that it is not desire so much 
as the egoistic attachment to the desire nnd to the thing 
desired that is the cause of suffering. Even then the firs! 
truth which Buddha enunciated, that all life is suffering, 
remains a fact of experience. 

Buddha did not like the mind of Ids disciples to he diver¬ 
ted by discussions regarding first creation, Hod ami other 
metaphysical questions. He was primarily interested and 
absorbed more in finding a way out of suffering than in 
trying to investigate into the etiology of suffering. 
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hx the opinion of some thinkers, Buddha and his 
teaching may not be giving us all that we want* But the 
things that he gives in abundance are rational* pragmatic 
and enough to take us beyond suffering. Buddha's teaching 
promises to liberate ns from suffering, and that promise it 
iulilis. Buddha says, let us start from where we are. What 
avails us to ask the question as to why we arc here and how 
we came and whence? It is desire, pain, suffering, misery 
that make us self conscious. If we were full and perfect, 
there would have been no desire and its sequel of suffering. 
We are conscious of pleasure not in a positive way but by 
being conscious that we shall be miserable if we lose that 
pleasure. Thus* all pleasure and happiness are in a way 
only the negative aspects of pain. We arc constantly in 
dread of losing pleasure. Thus, pleasure is a fleeting moment 
of unreal relief in the permanent background of the fear of " 
being deprived of it at any moment. The root of all suffering 
is desire for pleasure, desire for liberation from pain. If 
we go beyond desire and are neither desirous of pleasure nor 
desirous of getting rid of pain, we reach a state of equani¬ 
mity. Hint is the ideal state mid that is 

But it is not so easy as it seems, to abolish desire of all 
kinds. Even the desire to abolish desire is a desire! Even 
fhat has to be abolished if A uthhh has to fjceomc a reality. 
One can see easily how difficult this Is, Here, It is only 
concentration on the problem and deep contemplation that 
is helpful; it is the sludy of our own consciousness and its 
laws which can show us the way. 

It is a mistake to think that desirelessncss Ls death, 
Man lives on and docs act even after attaining the state of 
desirdessness, Flint kind of action springs from selfless 
love, compassion, friendliness. Such action does not tits- 
fcurb perfect equanimity which has to be attained here and 
now in life and also retained throughout life. Therefore, 
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a life of discipline in. conformity with ethical conduct and tv 
life full of compassion has to he lived, so tbit equanimity 
is not lost even for si moment till the end of life. In the 
case of perfected souls, at the eitd r there will be complete 
dissolution of nil desires that have been drawing along 
through former births and the natural result will be the 
attainment of Nirvana. 

Buddha and his teaching starts from the data of 
persona! experiences whieh is available to one and nlL Then 
the cause of all these experiences is traced to desire, which 
is in n way the root of all experiences also. Desire arises 
and lives in the consciousness of man. It is sought to he 
eliminated by the rational method of psychological control 
or control of the mind. Concentration, contemplation and 
such other yogic practices are helpful in this respect. But 
this is not enough* since it is not merely a question of a 
temporary gain; but it is a question of leading the whole 
life in a manner which prevents desires from raising their 
heads and disturbing equanimity which Is once and again 
established by practice. That end is sought to be gained 
by a life of piety* of compassion, of right conduct* along 
with the constant endeavour to keep the mind free from any 
desire. EtIdeal life is good and necessary not only by itself 
but because it helps us in inducing equanimity and maintain¬ 
ing it r Thus, suffering and its root-cause are destroyed and 
what remains till natural death overtakes the man, is a 
mind full of compassion and full of a sense of duty towards 
fellow-beings- 

Metaphysics and other things are important but to 
Buddha they were like intellectual luxuries no t to be indulged 
in when the main enemy* namely suffering and its root, 
desire* were yet to be fought and conquered. 

One of the must important things that Ituddlm did 
was to throw-everyone on his own resources for his own 
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salvation, for liberating himself from the blindage of the 
sens-es* desire nod sufferiog, Ho exhorted everyone to 
ri^'^gnise no other authority excrpt his own experi^mi 1 
mnl Iib; own reason based on that experience. By this, lie 
md across nil the harriers of religious hierarchy + created in 
every one a self-eon ftdencc and a sense of rcspoiisiMJitfcy for 
solving one's own problem, over-reached nil jneaningte&s 
rites and rituals and converted the problem of salvation 
into n psychological inner struggle where the higher mind 
sought to control the lower urges of the senses in tinier to 
sublimate the same for attaining n steadier, nobler and 
u I nippier state of (suiscioLLsncss. 

The secret of the abiding fal luea.ee of t lie main teaching 
or Buddha lies in Mi is, that he hrst found the enemy who 
had to I** fought, pointed out the enemy, declared that 
hi“ i-onhi lx> conquered by one's own efforts, slowed the 
wav to do so by sclf-diseipline for which no outside help 
was required ami himself led the way by practising all the 
time what he preached* 

Buddha was prodommuritly a moral genius, According 
to him* moral conduct with the aim of achieving the good 
ami happiness of mankind was the Essence of Dlummiu, 
ronipu-ssieii iirtirund) wus the source of bis morality mid 
good of all (kttftfGH) the goal of his moral conduct> He was 
a great rationalist, and did not want even the humblest of 
Jds followers to have blind faith in him and to follow him m 
an outside authority. He told every one to follow the light 
that w;p, in himself lie bused hi* teaching on his own, 
experience as interpreted by his rational faculties. He 
himself recognised no authority Asides his own conscience 
nr the Eight of reason. He did not make any mention of 
intuit inn nr mystic experience ns his authority. Urn ugh that 
alone in the form of 8awhwihr\ was the ultimate source of 
his own wisdom, In his eyes, even intuition or mystic 
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experience, if it is to \w of practical use* ha* to stand 
the test of the cold tight of reason. He did not befieve 
Ln any personal God or power of that kind. Ho dul not 
rely on Vedas* priests or any swell authority, nor did he 
recognise nnv gum as such though lie contacted and learnt 
from many great thinkers and siddtm of Ids lime. He did 
not refer too often to any mystic spiritual experience. 
He hail, ito doubt. Samhodhi, Enlightenment, the nature of 
which lias been already indicated* But what he emphasised 
was the clarity of perception of the truth of experience* 

I he inr vita ble logic of taels and tin light of reason* These 
alone* he said, should he our real guides. 

It is difficult at this distance of time to estimate fully 
and truly the real contribution of Buddha to the thought 
and culture of the times in which lie lived. Moreover* in 
the ease of idens and thoughts, they may or niny not always 
influence contemporaries to the extent th:it oiu l expects. 
Prophets arc often born ahead of their times and are mis¬ 
understood in 11mdr own days. Sometimes they are not sd 
all understood ami listened to oven by those who are near 
and dear; hut they do influence generations yet unborn 
and people who might lie distant and unknown. Even so t 
a humble attempt may be made here to iuis&m the impression 
that Buddha amd his teaching made on Hie cun temporaries 
and adso on the people fur and near who lived in India ns 
well ns abroad. iai the centuries that followed. 

Buddha came at ai time when certain evils in the tradi¬ 
tional religion had grown and become intolerable in the 
region in which lie lived. His earnest search after truth 
and penetrating insight could easily discover that the 
spirit of religion wins at at discount aind the form and shell 
of it predominated* He departed therefore from the tra¬ 
ditional religion and strove to build new religious loyalties, 
on fresh foundations P Hr belonged to the line of the 
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Shramanas instead of tins Urn Lilians. He therefore did not 
rely on Hie \ wlas but oh his own insight, experience and 
reason, lie could thus work constructively instead of 
cn^ngin^ himself in controversies regarding Vedas, their 
antiquity and authority, interpretation and so on. lie 
si lifted the emphasis regarding religious authority from the 
\ edsLs, (lie priests, traditions, rituals, cere monies and others 
to observation, search after truth, experience and rationali¬ 
ty. The second important thing that he did with regard 
to religion was the organisation of a class of Bhikkus entirely 
devoted to the propagation of Dhnmma or religion. This 
kind of organised propagation of Ilham ion was quite a 
new thing at (hat time. Ordaining, organising ordained 
Hhikkus. providing them with education and a ™de of 
discipline, were alt perfected by him during his own life 
time, lie laid down a procedure for ordaining monks and for 
conversion of the laity to his creed. Buddha may be said 
to have founded the first missionary group, equipped with 
all the necessary training and means for spreading religion. 
This naturally involved a methodology. In this field 3 too 
lie may be said to have been an innovator. He used the 
language of the people for religious teaching. He made 
religion democratic by doing away with caste-barriers and 
distinctions based on birth, sex, or age in the matter of 
initiation. He laid emphasis on good conduct instead of 
rituals and formalities of religion. The use of dialogues 
and parables was not new. It could be traced to the 
L j Mini shads. But he used them in abundance and with 
great effect. 

He did not encourage metaphysical speculation nor 
philosophical theories. He was against wasting time 
in intellectual acrobatics. lie saw that such tilings led 
nowhere. He emphasised ethics based oti noble instincts 
and emotions such as compassion, friendliness and non- 
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injury. This approach shifted the emphasis; from Iheory 
luu) tradition in religion to practice of religion in the form 
of ethical conduct which is, in feet, the most Important 
aspect of all rt-sil religions. 

As destruction of "desire* (trkhnu) m all forms and 
shapes was the pivotal point in Buddha's rndham* the deep¬ 
er study of mind and consciousness became inevitable. 
The research and study of the laws of mind, thought and 
reasoning received far greater attention in Buddhism than 
ever before. The study of psychology anti logic were en¬ 
couraged as a consequence, more than philosophical and 
rnetapllysicnl spec u la t ion, 

The destruction of "desire/ the root of all evil, could 
not even be attempted without the practice of self-control, 
and this led to meditation and yoga. The Dhy&ni (contem¬ 
plative) Buddha is the most familiar portrayal of Buddha 
that we come across. The battle of Buddha with Mara h 
nothing hut the inner struggle of meditating Buddha with 
the urges of the Senses which art' Always there lurking in our 
su b-eol cfc ions ness. 

These may be said to be some of the most important 
Items uf contribution by Buddha* After Buddha, Buddhism 
continued to develop along these lilies* for a long time* 
Tt was only later that certain schools of thought developed 
in Buddhism which departed from the main hue and became 
credulous, ritualistic and ceremonial. 

Buddha was a protesting and a thoroughgoing one. 
His departures were fundamental not so much in objectives 
ns in the means and methods that he adopted. Many of his 
ideas were already there, For instance, the attainment of 
desirclessncss was there as an important step that could 
lead to the highest happiness. The Tatltiriya Ufmnisfmd 
lays down that it is not merely I he knower of lhe Vcdns 
(shrolrtya) who attains the highest happiness but he must 
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also readied the .state nf dt^irMi^uess (alurma-huia^ 
unaffected by Kama. t bit is, desire), But tin- methods 
prescribed by him were not wholly traditional ones. His 

emphasis a .ami conduct ns a means which J H t to 

raininess of mind aimed at rehabilitating ethical standards 
in the field of nimbus practice. He was thus able U< 
introduce new values in the field of religion and religious 
-tondtid. 

Tin contribution of Buddha. however, is not to be 
estimated and judged only from what he achieved during 
Ins life time, though Mint too was considerable and unique! 
His highly moral personal life and renunciation as well a* 
flic impress of his personality won elevated him to the 
dimensions of a legendary- hero in the field of religion and 
spirituality. His spiritual attainments ultimately raised 
hun to the pedestal of nn avatar, nn incarnation of God 
Visliiui. The mighty wave of missionary /cal which sprang 
Inmi his compassion for nil suffering, spread lor and wide 
till it overflowed and touched the borders of the continent 
of Asia, It was the inspiration of Buddha that gave us 
Asukn and all that he means fur the history of India and 
for humanity. In spile of modern scientific advance and 
scant reverence for religion and religious persons as such, 
which seem to be characteristic of this century , Buddha, his 
rational approach, his moral emphasis nod his psychological 
discipline still hold the ground and attract the attention 
of great thinkers and leaders of thought all over the world. 
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HINDUISM VXD buddhism 

Tius sinal! I ioi>k on Buddha and his teach nigs would nut 
lie complete without a study of thy main differences, 
between the ja vailing religion nt that time and Buddhism 
which wp born as an offshoot, 

Hinduism was not the name of the religion winch was 
current at the time of Buddha. This name came later 
after some centuries and owes its origin, ns scholars point 
out. to "Sindhu 1 being pronounced by foreigners ns "Hindu . 
VI Eli. r d lime il was referred to variously as Aryan, 
Vcdic, Brail man, Trayi Sanatan and so on. The other 
religions or faiths which were distinct from this religion, 
were many but they were neither very influentrid nor had u 
fa rye following. Among them were mainly the Slimmana. 
the Yrntya, the Xirgrantha, the Ajivika iind other groups. 
Buddha was attracted to the Shnuunna way of life, the 
essential discipline in which consisted in renunciation and 
austerities. After experiments mid experiences he veered 
mnlid to what lie called the Middle Path and Yoga. These 
led liian to self-realisation and enlightenment. 

Buddha taught the new Dhnmnia, and the S&ngha 
developed in at predominantly Veilic environment in which 
the orthodox religious community naturally opposed the 
cult of Buddhism. The live distinctive features of Buddhism 
in its relation with the Yedie religion of the day aptly 
summarized by the famous Buddhist logician, Dliarmakirtu 
in the 'twelfth cent my after the Buddha (about hiN) A.D.h 
may serve us a guide for a discussion of the ways in which 
Buddhism differed from the Hinduism of those days. 

(1} Buddhism, in contrast to Hinduism, discords the 
acceptance of the authority of the Vedas ns divine revelation* 
From the earliest times iri India, the Vedas, the basic 
scripture* of the Hindus, have been the source of religious 
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Authority and inspiration* and have been also looked upon 
as divine and infallible revelation. Buddha preached 
against the acceptance of the authority of the Vedas, or for 
the matter of that* of any honks, or persons, or even of the 
Buddha himself, as l>ein£ harmful to spiritual progress, 
^0 ye monks, do not accept a thing or belief merely because 
it lias been handed down by tradition../ 1 The Pali Trip!takas 
are not scriptures as such for Buddhists in the sense that the 
Vedas are for Hindus, but arc the most faithful record of the 
words of the Buddha which arc to Ik- studied, practised and 
realized. 

(2) Buddhism differs from Hinduism concerning its belief 
in a Creator-God. Rudd h is m, tv I ueh is based on the principles 
of s dependent origination* of afl existence, cannot accept a 
a first cause, a Creator, Some Hindus believe that God 
dwells in heaven, i\ deistie conception; others believe that 
Hod pervades each atom of existence, a pantheistic concep¬ 
tion; still others have faith in a personal God* such as Rama, 
Krishna or Shivn, These different conceptions of God are 
unacceptable to the Buddhist. In Buddhism, then is no 
God but gods. They are only celestial beings living 
on different subtle planes of existence where they arc horn, 
live and flic at the end of their span of life. Human beings 
also take birth on these planes at certain stages of mystic 
realization in the course of their religious practices. Many 
Buddhist gods like Vishwakarma, the world master-builder, 
and Prajapati, the lord of Living beings, have their origin in 
tlie Vedas* but while they represent presiding deities of the 
diirereiit spheres of nature for the Hindus* in Buddhist 
writings they are regarded only as highly moral, subtle 
livings living on a different rind higher plane of existence. 
They are considered to be devotees of the Buddha and Ids 
disciple saints: for, the saints in the Holy Order of the 
Buddha arc regarded ay spiritually higher than these gods. 
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Buddha, taught hts disciples to preach the Dhanima to men 
and gods alike. 

(3) Buddhism also rejects the spiritual efficacy of 
external rites and rituals, performed very devoutly by most 
Hindus, such as taking dips in the river Gangn and other 
waters to wash o(T all sins, hearing a pattern of holy marks 
on the body to ward oil all evil forces, observing various 
forms of untouchability, purifying the body by fasting, or 
practising austerities. Buddhism believes in the possibility 
of self-jiuriflcation, attainment of desirdessness, only through 
self-control* self-culture, self-discipline and sdf-rcalizatiun; 
no external rites will help the attainment of inner purity. 
The spirit of Buddhism is reflected in one story narrated in 
the Thi'rigatha of the Tripitaka. It is a discussion between a 
min and a Brahman concerning bathing in the river on a 
cold winter night. The nun said, hL If you could go to heaven 
by bathing in the river, then surely the fish, tortoise frogs, 
water-snakes and crocodiles too will attain heaven* More¬ 
over, if the sins are washed off by bathing in water, the 
merits too will he washed off by the water..*.*,0 Brahman* 
if you are afraid of sins, it is better not to commit them at 
a)]> 

(4) Buddhism differs from Hinduism in that it re¬ 
jects the caste system and untour liability which were 
current even in those days. From the beginning, Hindu 
social customs and religious authority have emphasized 
the hierarchy of castes, Ifc has the sanction of tlie Hindu 
Shastras in some form or other. Twenty-five centuries 
ago Buddha raised his first voice of protest against this 
demoralizing practice when he said* 'Tt is not by birth that 
unc becomes a Brahman or an untouchable* but it is through 
one's acts that one becomes a Brahman or an untouchable/" 

(5) Finally, Buddhism op|*uses selfi*murt ideation and 
the practice of severe austerities, as commonly accepted in 
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Buddha* him. Iiy various sects dad by the Hindus and 
Jains tcabiy. Even limv one can see Hindu a-scelies who 
believe that they are rfcaiishig their soul* ami securing 
bulvation by smearing l heir bodies with ashes* fitting in the 
searching sun in summer. lying lint on thorn*, or piercing 
the body with spikes. Bud dim himself had practised 
such austerities niut tie came to the condition that they 
were of no help in the realization of the Truth; rather* they 
made a man more disturbed und restless* For Buddhism, 
the main austerity is the: burning up of one's own mental 
defilements and nut indicting pain on the body. 

The age of Buddha wits one of philosophical re¬ 
naissance in India with different leaders offering varying 
iutfirpretatinns of the universe* of man and of ethical value*. 
There were six distinct philosophies in those days, in addi¬ 
tion to Hie orthodox Vcdie sc hoots, which argued in one way 
or another for ethical nihilism, accidentalism or chance* 
determinism, materialism and momlism. Buddha had to 
combat oil these arguments and propound his own doc¬ 
trines of non-substance* impermanence and dependent ori¬ 
gination—dut* trine* which brought a new rational realism 
of outlook, a fresh profundity hi thought, n new discipline 
in dfiptiqc and a renaissance of the inner spirit and psyche 
in lunn. 

Tlic philosophical view expressed in the Vedas m pri- 
1 warily monistic, grounded in the recognition of a basic 
spiritual existence called Brahma* Buddha challenged 
tills monistic position by saying that if was merely an 
^priori belief* on imaginary construction to believe in a 
Bra hum of which wc have iui real comprehension. He said 
that such n belief is like the belief of a man who tries to 
-climb a ladder tu the sky to reach a place he knows nothing 
about, or is like the attempts of a man who falls in love with 
a beautiful damsel whom no one has smu 
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Buddhism s ixwidutkmary approach Is unique in the 
history of religious thought in India, throwing to the tradi¬ 
tional faiths si challenge which compelled them to strengthen 
their defence. Popular religious superstitions mid blind 
faith* I'tirritxl down through the ajzcs* were shaken to their 
roots and all the systems oi Indian philosophy did their best 
in meet the rational arguments raised agfiin&t them by 
Buddha. 

In eofisidering the relation between, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. it should l*e remembered that there were n 
number of similarities as well as differences* B&th Hin¬ 
duism anti Buddhism flourished against 1 lie luiek> 
ground of a common culture for inanv centuries; there 
never was a distinctly separate Buddhist society isolated 
from the rest of the community, 1% should not be thought 
Hint Buddhism bad any the least disrespect for the Vedas; 
Buddha referred to the Vedas and the Hralimm sages with 
due honour iu the course of his sermons to Brahman scholars 
on several occasions. YVhnt Buddha ahacted was the de¬ 
cadent form of ibe Vcdie religion of those days, fhe Yedie 
sages and Buddhist saints had much in common in their 
practice of Togo. Buddha emphasized the need for the 
mystical realisation of the sage through deep meditation 
and called upon Isis disciples to follow the path of ten unc lo¬ 
tion ruui vogic discipline; many Buddhist saints came 
in possession of occult and supernatural powers through 
yoga, just as yogis folk?wing the Vedie religion did, 

Buddha also taught that all existence is subject to 
the law of K/tiinm or Karma, that rebirth in the lot of man, 
and that suffering is due to attach incut—beliefs which 
were commonly held in his time by followers of the Vedas 
us well. 

Having stated the differences between Hinduism mid 
Buddhism in the words of Dharmakirti, it is instructive 
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to sec how Buddha and Buddhism affected Hinduism of 
those day5 and how the latter reacted later to Us own ad¬ 
vantage* Ultimately, Buddhism could not hold its own as a 
creed in the land of its birth, though even in the process of dis¬ 
appearing it put Hinduism on its defence and enriched it in a 
number of ways* Hinduism proved that it had a vitality 
of its own, which could survive attacks from within, shed 
old shells, overcome its own weaknesses and come out success¬ 
ful. Earlier ton, during the clash between Aryan and 
non-Aryan religions, between Ye die ritualism and Upani- 
shudic disciplines, between Upanishadic varieties of quietism 
and Gita's detached activism, Stnuthim Dharma or Hinduism 
had given strong evidence of Its resilience and capacity to 
reorientate. Hut, perhaps in historic times, the healthy 
reaction of Brahmanism under the impact of Buddhism was 
the hn>t of its kind. It was repeated later in its history, the 
latest being the most comprehensive renaissance which 
started w ith Raja Rammohan Roy in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, on account of the impact of what Is 
known as Western civilization. That wave is still on. 

It is one of the traits of the Indian mind that it res¬ 
ponds easily to renunciation, selflessness and asceticism. 
The reason is obvious. The call of (he higher lifts the appeal 
to religion finds ready listeners here* Selfishness, life of the 
senses* easy ways of living are no doubt natural to the 
animal or the bea-st in us* But the evolutionary urge in all 
of us is to bCihuman, ns a step tn attain divinity* Therefore, 
rising above animality, conquest of cur brute instincts, are 
supposed to be first steps towards divinity. The call of 
Akimsa too appeals to us for similar reasons. 

It is not very strange. therefore, that Buddha, hiss re¬ 
nunciation, his intense and hart! search after truth, his sweet 
personality, became popular very soon, though he preached 
quite a different doctrine. From adoration of the person 
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to admiration for his principles was but a step T and we know 
how in the course of some centuries* Buddha secured a place 
in the Hindu pantheon of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 
The prince who had renounced a kingdom in search of truth, 
i\ homeless wanderer who breathed compassion and love, 
and from whom words of wisdom flowed to soothe the suffer¬ 
ing hearts of thousands, naturally attracted alL What a 
contrast he was to the Kassapa brothers* who held big fairs 
and earned on sacrifices involving the slaughter of hundreds 
of animals! 

The Upanhhadt and the Oitu hud already undermined 
the faith of the people, m sacrifices + rites and rituals. At 
best, sacrifices could secure transient heaven for lhe per¬ 
formers, They could neither promise happiness on earth 
nor toothless beatitude after death* Buddha kid groat 
stress on this aspect of the goat of mankind and his appeal to 
inner experience went home. He said* equanimity of mind 
was absolutely necessary as a preliminary to meditation, 
which alone can lead us to eternal peace and beatitude. 
Gita too stresses Sumatra s Sarny a which means equilibrium 
of mind. Gita goes to the extent of saying that Brahma is 
‘without blemish and m equilibrium", 

Buddha's teachings entered the hearts of the people 
and thousands upon thousands adopted his ways. Mis 
ministry and organisation of monks and monasteries were 
new and proved powerful. There were certainly mthrams t 
gurukufoi rishi# and munis in India of those times. But 
the residents lived family lives and the Vcdk religion of 
those days did not encourage mnnyasa , that is, total 

renunciation. 

After two centuries, when Asoka came on the scene, 
Buddha and Buddhism had already caught the imagination 
of the people in that part of the countly After his own 
conversion, he applied hLs mind to the organisation and 
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propagation of Buddhistri on a scale unknown to the world 
of those days. This process went on for centuries and in 
addition, to monasteries, big educational institutions for 
training monks, ei itnc into existence* 

Another important feature* whirli developed, wus the 
use of tin'- plastic 1 arts, for popu la rising neligipu. Buddhism 
was a great pioneer in this tn-UL The credit of conveying 
Indian religion* Indian thought and Indian art. la-yimd the 
confines of India, also belongs to Buddhism. 

During Lbr- period of flic active 'spread of Buddhism \n 
India and abroad* Hinduism was obviously passive and was 
absorbing a number of features of Buddhism. Buddhism 
bax adopted much of Hindu ism when it spread hiiiong the 
masses mid the line of demarcation, so far as popular Hindu¬ 
ism and popular Buddhism were eont-erncd, became dimmer 
and dimmer 

A time came when Hinduism began to reassert itself* 
Many Hindu kings came forward, and for a Lime, even 
sacrifices like Ajthxwmt'fiha were performed by some power- 
ful Hindu moiiarehs. In the world of thought, philoso¬ 
phical controversies had never stopped between scholars, 
savants and logicians on both sides. Even before Shnnkara- 
charya T who led a successful India-wide campaign against 
all nun-Vcdie systems of thought, a vigorous intellectual 
ferment had started in Hinduism, Slmiikarncbrirva, 
however, put the seal on the efforts of all other campaigners 
and there was then a detinil e turn in the tide against Bud¬ 
dhism, Though it required another three centuries before 
Buddhism as such could disappear from India, one can say 
I hal lhe decline bail definitely begun. There were, however, 
far more potent causes, some historic, some within the frame¬ 
work of Buddhism itself, which futally became powerful 
and made it passible for Hinduism to re-establish itself-—but 
with a great difference* 
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The base of Indian thought and of Hinduism is very 
wide* comprehensive and spiritual Spiritual unity i fi the 
starting point and the point of convergence and synthesis 
of all the Indian philosophies of life. There is accommodation 
for every point of view and for multitudinous diversity. 
From time to time the genius of the Indian mind reinter¬ 
pretes I lie words of the Veda ns soon as it secs that there 
have been departures from the truth of the spirit* The 
letter killeth, it is the spirit that saves 1 , is nowhere re¬ 
alised more than in India* That, h how and why the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras and the Bkagcivud 
Oita . have continued to remain the source of eternal inspira¬ 
tion* 

While it is a fact that in spite of some basic difference*, 
Buddha and Buddhism were after all protectant growths 
from out of the soil of Hinduism of the day% it is equally n 
fact that Hinduism, in the process of outgrowing and absorb¬ 
ing Buddhism through centuries, ckatiscd itself and develo¬ 
ped some healthy strains. It may be interesting to point 
out a few of them here. 

Once for all, the prestige of sacrifices, rites and rituals 
as means of spiritual salvation, was lost, never to he re¬ 
gained. The destruction of desire and complete renunciation 
culminating in sannyasa, gained great prestige and began 
to be looked upon as the highest stage of life. It was 
perhaps from Buddhism that Hinduism learnt the organisa¬ 
tion of big religious and educational centres such m maths. 
The emphasis on ethieal life and service to suffering huma¬ 
nity, as distinct from ceremonial religious life and perfor¬ 
mance of austerities* gained a new high on account of Huddh^ 
ism. Ahitma in its different aspects profoundly influenced 
Hindu life and that influence abides. The comprehensive 
use of art in religion and the urge to go beyond the borders 
of India for taking the message of religion to other peoples 
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Wns also characteristic of Buddhism and India k indebted 
to it for the same*. Though nil these alipeds of give and 
take between Hinduism and Buddhism deserve for deeper 
study> there is no doubt that the exchanges have, in the 
result, bene fitted the religious world and the world of 
thought. 


DEDUCE or BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

The virtual disappearance of Buddhism as such from 
India after about fifteen centuries, is one of the most halfling 
problems in the history of this land. Why did it disappear 
from the land of its birth* after dominating it for some 
centuries and disseminating the doctrine to all the parts of 
the then known world? Of the various reasons suggested, 
many of which have some truth in them, the moat im¬ 
portant may be said to be the decline of vigour in the 
Sangha, its gradual transformation while adopting itself 
to the way of the masses, the absorption of same of ils 
main principles such as renunciation and Ahimsa by 
Hinduism, the opposition of the vast majority of the Hindu 
community, and the Muslim invasion. 

The decline of vigour in t he Order or the Saiigha was 
a major cause of the decline of Buddhism, The vitality of 
the Sangha lay in the spirit of renunciation, self-discipline, 
broadmindedness, liberality, service and sacrifice for the 
many. When those characteristics weakened and were 
almost lost, the influence of the Order disappeared* Buddha 
hi nisei f T right up to the List dap of bis life, went on 
from one place to another inspiring and arousing the people 
and leading them to the noble path of righteousness. Sari- 
puttfi, MoggaUaitu and numerous other Arhat disciples 
of his followed the same ideals. As time went on, the 
Buddhist monks did their best to live up to those high 
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principles and succeeded in converting a big part of the 
known world to the sublime doctrine of the Buddha* In 
India T great kings and emperors embraced Buddhism and 
with zealous devotion worked for the preservation and 
spread of the Dhainnm. By the eleventh century after the 
Buddha (sixth century A.D.) there were great universities 
and centres for study throughout the country, some wit is us 
many os 10,000 students from every Buddhist land* Kings, 
nobles* merchants ami the common people all contributed 
their share towards the maintenance of these institutions; 
but although these rich endowments and the royal patrom 
age made the Buddhist organizations strong and prosperous* 
they* at the same time, gradually undermined the high 
ideals of renunciation and sacrifice on which the Sangha 
iiiul the universities were founded. The monks in course of 
time became used to an easy life devoted primarily to 
academic pursuits and religious celebrations; they grew lax 
and accepted perverse and worldly practices and beliefs 
which were contrary to the earlier ideals* and which 
hardly differed from those of the masses. This led to the 
disintegration of the Order into diverse sects, to the weaken- 
ing of the mom! standards of the Snagha, and to a corres¬ 
ponding waning of their influence on the people as well as 
to a gradual decline of the religious fervor* faith and devotion 
of the laity. 

The Muslim invasion played an important part in the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India; for, just when the 
Harighn began to decline in vigour, the Muslim invaders 
im aded the eouhtry, indiseriminately massacring the 
people and burning and destroying the shrines* monasteries 
and schools in tlieir path. Special ferocity was directed 
towards Buddhist institutions with huge Buddha images, 
many of gold and of precious stones. The shaven-headed 
monks wearing distinctive saffron robes were easily spotted 
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and cruelly murdered as idolater. In the destruction of 
the l nil ersity of Nalnndti, it is recorded by tfte Tufkiib 
historian Minhazad, in his hook Tavaktia-f-Niism, limt 
thousands of monks wore burned alive and yet more thou¬ 
sands beheaded, and the burning of the library continued 
Tor severe! months. This extermination of the monks gave 
si fatal blow to the organization of the Sangha from which it 
never recovered. There was no one left to carry on the 
organization or to lead the bewildered taitv, who in their 
■u 1 ple&sness, were exposed to the forcible proselvt i/ji- 
tion of the Muslims and the slow but steady absorption by 
the Hindus. Although the Hindus and Jains were subjected 
to the same persecution, since their priests and lenders were 
scattered among their people and not easily singled out for 
destruction, they could survive and gradually rebuild the 
communities. With the destruction of the’Songha, the 
Buddhists were left without leaders, «nd Buddhism did not 
recover. 

Another important factor in the decline of Buddhism 
in India was tlu? strong opposition from the orthodox Hindu 
traditionalists. [ he orthodox members of the community 
bad in their hearts always been against Buddhism, d belly 
* because of the loosening of their own, hold on the masses. 
During the glorious days of Buddhism, under the protection 
of royal patronage, the sectarian Hindus could not raise 
their voice against Buddhism, but after its decline, the 
orthodox community was able to move without restraint and 
slowly converted Buddhist temples which had escaped 
destruction into Hindu temples; the Buddhists, lacking 
strong leadership and subject to the surrounding community 
pressures, were slowly absorbed. In those parts of India 
which were not brought under tlie control of the Muslim 
invaders, the pressure of the caste system slowly brought 
xibout the end of Buddhism. 
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THL SPREAD OF BUDDHISM OUTSIDE INDIA 

Though Buddhism declined and died as a creed in the 
land of its birth after some centuries, its spread abroad 
makes very interesting reading. Nearly three hundred 
years before Christ, Asoka, at the instruction of the Arhat 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the president of the Third Buddhist 
Council, initiated a great spiritual movement in India. This 
he did, firstly, to counteract the evil effects of hatred, war 
and mutual antagonism and, secondly, to establish a true 
sense of goodwill and brotherhood Among the people. The 
climax of this noble endeavour was reached when he, for tin- 
first time in the history of India and also perhaps of the 
work!, sent able and wise missionaries abroad to various 
foreign countries, to preach the Dhattima, 'for the good anil 
welfare of the many.' Many political and other ties bet ween 
India and other countries had been established time and 
often hut none of them proved so firm and lasting as this 
cultural relationship which was founded on real spiritual 
motives and true goodwill, twenty-three centuries ago. In 
the words of Sir Elliot, ‘throughout eastern Asia and the 
neighbouring islands that influence of Buddhism is clear 

and wide-spread, even universal... 

According to the early Buddhist records found in the 
Mahmama, the great chronicle of Ceylon, and Sasana 
Vawas t the chronicle of Snsana (dispensation of the Buddha) 

mi Uri,M * S 1 ®* 1 ® Buddhist Emperor had despatched. 
Dimnmmdutas 1 , messenger of the Dhnmnm, to nine 
countries. 1 hese countries are named below with the mimes 

or the respective missionaries sent; _ 

1. Gasttlkcm and Kashmir including modern Afgha¬ 
nistan and sonic Central Asian countries, under 
the leadership of Arhat Mnjjhantiku with a group 
of monks. 
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2. Ymaka (/mum), including the Greco-BactKan 
States, i.r., Syrrn, under Arhat M&harnksliitn 

and a group of monks. 

^ incluilinrj the five Himalayan countries of 

Nepal, libet, Bhot ± etc , t under Arhat Majjhiim and 
five other ciders, 

4. Savanna Bhumi, Burma, under Arhat s Sona and 
rttara, The neighbouring countries of Thailand, 
Cambodia and Laos, also hold a similar tradition. 
Ceylon, under Arhat Mill Linda and five other monks. 

th Mahinsakfmuttidala, Mysore and North Kannra 
Including the Deccan States of Hyderabad, under 
Arhat Mahndeva and some elders, 

7 * MohamUha, Maharashtra in Madhya Bharat and 
Bombay States, under Arhat Malm Dhamina- 
rakkiiUzL and some eiders, 

S + Vmndatfi, the southern part of India including the 
various 1 anu I , Tehigu and Mala bar states* under 
Arhat Bakkhita and a group of monks. 

9, Aparantaia, Western India including Sindh* Balu¬ 
chistan and Srmtashtra, under the Arhat Yona 
{A n \ nna t.f*, Gtsek] Dhsiiimnrak.kJii and some 
monks. 

All these nine countries wore not entirely outside the 
then Asokau Empire. The latter four countries formed a 
part of India but were not Buddhist. The former five 
were outside India and some of them were converted 
continued and to be Buddhist. 

After Burma bad become Buddhist, some of the places 
in that country were named after important Indian towns 
and cities, ft. is due to tins fact perhaps that later Burmese 
writers have continued to identify erroneously the last two 
countries, Le.j Vuimvasi and Aparantaka, to some parts of 
Burma. 
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The Asokan inscriptions also substantiate this account. 
The inscription No. 13 mentions—"This conquest bv Dhn- 
mma, Devanapriya i.e., Asoka considers the highest,........” 

“And this has been won repeatedly even us far as the 
countries where Yona King Antiypga (Antiouchus II of 
Syria) is ruling and beyond his kingdom, the four kings— 
m "*- Tula may a, Antekini, Mnkn and Alikynshudalft (f.e., 
Ptolemy II. Philimdclphas of Egypt (B.C_ 235-247), Anti* 
genus Gonatas of Macedonia (B.C. 270-2SJII), Magas of Cyreue 
{H.C. 300-250), and either Alexander of Epirus (B.C. 272- 
255) or more probably, Alexander of Corintli (Ji.C, 252-214), 
—(see inscription of Asoka by Hulzseh); likewise towards the 

south...........as fur as Tamrapnmi (Ceylon)”. Names 

of many other countries too appear in this list where the 
Dhattuna h:ld tak^n root. A brief account of how tbePliam- 
nui spread in these Buddhist countries may Ire seen below. 

CEYI.0S 

Before the Arhat Maliindu and his five associates 
went to the island of Ceylon, a pact of friendship had been 
already concluded by the king of Ceylon with Dcvanampiya 
1 issu. Emperor Asoka, And even it is recorded that under 
the royal insignia of the Emperor, the Sin ha la King was 
crowned for the second time. 

\V hen, therefore, Mahindft went to Ceylon and spoke 
t° Christian name, he was not, perhaps, 

mb. understood, The Arhat i la hi n da and his fellow monks 
had arrived at Mohintale, a hill about 7 miles from the capital 
city of Anuradhapum, on ft festive day, when the king, with 
a large retinue, was nut on a hunting excursion. While there, 
the king amazed to hear a voice calling him by his name 
and proceeded to find out who the person might be. He 
soon came across the holy Arhat. Between them there 
started a very lively discussion. Finding the king very 
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intelligent, the venerable Mahinda preached the Dhiimmn to 
him. The royal parly was so much impressed that they ail 
accepted the great teaching. 

The king took with him the honoured Saint wit Ik 
great - , honour and pomp and offered the royal M&hnmcgha 
Hark to him* He then built there a monastery for the 
Saiigha which later became the famous Malm Vihora, that 
formed the citadel nf Theruyada Buddhism in Ceylon* With 
the conversion of the royal family and the nobility t Buddh¬ 
ism soon spread all over the country and* within the life time 
of Muhindn* Ceylon become a stronghold of Buddhism. 

The daughter of the king, princess Anuhi, was inspired 
to dedicate her life to the noble cause of the 11 ham mu find 
became a nun. Arhat Mahimb then advised the king to 
request Emperor As oka to send Ids .sister Sanghumittn, 
herself an Arhat. to found the order of nuns (Bhikkhuni) in 
Ceylon. Emperor As ok a coin piled with the request and scut 
the venerable Then together with a group of nuns* And* 
along with this group, he also sent a sapling of the sacred 
Ifrxlhi Tree, which w p as planted with great pomp and jubila¬ 
tion near the M&Tui Vihara monastery. This tree* known as 
the Jayiishri Maha-Bodbi, is still to be seen at Anuradhapura 
and today it is unc of the holiest objects of Buddhist worship. 
-Sanghaniitta soon established an order of nuns hi which the 
princess Anuta and many ladies of distinguished families 
were admitted, Tissa also received relics of Buddha from 
the main land and built a great stupa, now known as the 
nutpjtruma llagoba, Thus, Buddhism found a firm sanc¬ 
tuary in Ceylon within the life-time of these great mission¬ 
aries, Dutthagamini* a descendant of Tissa, did much in 
farthering the cause of Dhamnia, He built great Dagobaa 
and Aihanvs Such as the majestic Ruwanweli Sava Dagobn, 
and Coha Mahapasada. 

The next Important event in the spread of Buddhism 
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in Ceylon took, place when the Fourth Council was convened 
by the Sinhalese Sangha under the patronage of King Vatta- 
gamani in 80 B.C ++ in the rock eaves of Mu tain. conducted hv 
five hundred monks with Arbeit Rnkkhita as Chairman, 
From the time of the Buddha up to the present times, the 
Dhanima has been 3landed down orally, in succession, from 
teacher to pupil, The entire Trip it aka and its early com¬ 
mentaries were memorised by expert monks. A perfect oral 
tradition has been kept unbroken with great teal and devo¬ 
tion. It Inis been even considered a sacrilege to reduce the 
sacred teaching to writing. But when it was found that 
Arhats capable of preserving the Dh&xnma in its pristine 
purity wore growing leas in number, the Sang ha in iu 
Fourth Council decided to commit, for the first time, the 
entire Tripitaka to writing. Thu*. the Tripitaku wm pn-« 
served in the form of palm or ok leaf manuscripts which arc 
still to be found in the temples in Ceylon. 

After tills, till the arrival of Buddhaghosha, about the 
5th century A JX. the history of the Sangha was not quite 
eventful. There had bevn some dissensions and quarrels 
between the rival sects of Maha Vihara and Abhavagiri. 
The Yitulyavadiiis, a Mahay ana sect, had created some 
peculiar problems by introducing very many heterodox 
practices which led to eons taut friction and rivalries. 

Buddhaghosha was an Indian monk, born of a Brahman 
family 4 of Gaya, who went to Ceylon with the object of 
writing the commentaries of the Tri pi takas back into the 
Pali Language from the native Sinhalese. This he did with 
great success. While residing at Malta Vibara t he wrote 
down a great number of commentaries covering practically 
the major portion of the Canon. He also wrote an inde¬ 
pendent work called the Visuddhi Magga, a kind of resume, 
which deals comprehensively with the entire teaching 
ol the Canon in one volume- But for these commentaries 
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it would have been quite impossible for the Later generations 
to understand the spirit of the teaching arid the Dlmmmn 
would have been long lost to humanity. 

There were other commentators Like bhammapnhi 
(a Soutli Indian monk from Kanchxpurarn, more or less a 
eon temporary of Buddhagho&ha)* Mahamanui, Kassapa and 
others who wrote down remaining commentaries. Dham- 
mapaki also wrote Tikas- (sub-commentaries), on the works 
of Hiiddliaghoslia, like l 'istuldh i M ogga, am 1 so on. All thesc 
literary activities definitely gave a final shape arid, form 
which kept the continuity of the DharaiM till our own 
times. 

Buddhism, like many other faiths in the world, had to 
undergo many a vicissitude* and in Ceylon* this was parti¬ 
cularly true. A period came which might be considered as 
another wave of rising of the Dh&ntma, in the 1 ith century. 
King Parjikrnrna Bahu* who may be called the Sinhalese 
Asoka, removed his capital to Polananiwu and gave a new 
impetus to the Tife of the people, He got the Saiigha re¬ 
formed and purified and engaged himself in numerous re¬ 
ligious activities. Many great religious institutions, like 
Purivcima, Oharas and Dngobas were built. He’established 
good relationship with the various Buddhist countries like 
Burma. Siam etc. It was during his time that the great 
Sari put ta Thera convened a great assembly of learned 
monks and gut almost all the sul>eommentarics written in 
the Pali language. There were many foreign scholars who 
did valuable work at that time. The name of venerable 
Amiradha, another Indian monk, who wrote many works 
on Abhidhamma during this period will always be remem¬ 
bered. There were some on Islanding Burmese monks „ the 
pupils of Sari put ta, who also contributed substantially to the 
Buddha Sasana, From thii time till about the beginning of 
the 10th eenlury, that is, till the arrival of the Portuguese 
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in 1505, Ceylon became the beacon light r>f Buddhism and 
her supremacy in learning mid poetry ivas recognised by all 
the Buddhist countries* 

After foreign occupation by the Portuguese^ Dutch and 
British, and with the downfall of the Sinhalese Kingdom, 
Buddhism became weak, and once, it was even lost, 

Now. there are three main sects, the Siamese sect, the 
Annmipum sect and the Eanuimna which also have 
their sub-sects. Them is no fundamental or doctrinal 
differences between these sects. The division is based 
purely on historical grounds; while the former sect lias 
derived its ordination from Siam, the latter two are the 
recipients of ordination from Burma. 

At present, among the famous places of worship, Ami- 
rndbapura, Mnhintnh, Polanaruwa* Mata la rock temple, 
JDambulla rock temple, Kandy tooth-temple, Sumana Kuti 
or x4dams Peak and Kahiniya arc very outstanding. Tradi¬ 
tion says that Buddha had visited the island three times 
during his ministrations* 


BURMA 

The- account of the early history of Buddhism in Burma 
is rather uncertain. It is only from the time of King 
Anoratha of Pagan in the eleventh century (1010-52) tfiat 
we stand on the firm ground of proper history; Prior to 
that, all the available accounts ^except for the arrival of 
At hats Sonu and IJttara, who were despatched by vene¬ 
rable Moggalliputta Ttssa after the Third Council during 
As oka’s reignJ are based purely on tradition, which how¬ 
ever in very many cases is supported by available remains 
of antiquity. 

Thus* the history of the spread of Buddhism in Burma 
may be roughly divided again into two distinct periods: 
(0 the pre-Anor&than period, and (ii) the Fagan 
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and post-pagan period. ITle former <-an be divided again 
into two periods—that of Thiri Khettara (in Pali, Siri 
Kbetta, near Promo), under the Pyu Kings and of Suvanna 
Dli ii mi (modem Ttaaton) under Mon Kings, the Pegu kings 
and bier the Mandalay Kings. 

The Vinaya Pitaka mentions that two Burmese mer¬ 
chants, Tapassu and BhallikH, white returning to their native 
place, Okkala. happened to pass Buddha Gaya + Being 
prompted by a deity they went to the Buddha and offered 
him some eatables for the first time after his EnKgMenmmt., 
Having accepted them as disciples, Buddha gave them a 
few hairs front Ins fiend as a relic. Burmese tradition 
holds that these two merchants were residents of Dugon 
(now called Rangoon) which was formerly known as Okkala 
and that they had gone on a trading mission to India, It is 
further stated that these merchants having returned to 
their native town of Dagon. enshrined the hair relic of the 
Master in a Chaitya (Pagoda) which later on came to lie 
called as the Swettogon Pagoda, now one of the wonders 
of the world. It towers most majestically with solid gold 
plated pinnacles in the heart of Rangoon and is perhaps the 
most frequented holy shrine of the Buddhist world* Thus, 
traditionally the names of Tapassij and HhaUika axe 
associated with the bringing of Buddhism in Burma for the 
first time. 

The name Thiri Khettara sounds like a derivation of 
the ancient Indian city of Sri Kslictra (modem Puri) on 
the eastern coast of Orissa, Indian culture being the main 
source of the cultures of the various Asian countries, the 
adoption of the names of various Indian cities and towns 
wa* quite in vogue in ancient times. 

Thiri Khcitora, according to tradition, was founded 
by a Pyu King. Dvaitaboting (a corruption of Pali EJiatta- 
vamsa) who was a contemporary of King Knhsoka who 
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had bean the patron of tEie Second Council at Vaj shall'. 
The king, It is said, hccEimc a pious; Buddhist when he saw 
that his. two sons had already become monks, and later 
Arhats* Still later, one of his queens and his daughter 
also became nuns. Among the many shrines and pagodas 
huilt by the pious Dvattaboung round about Prome t the 
Sliwe Hniidaw Pagoda is said to be one which U stil] to be 
soon in good condition. 

Buddhism flourished in this kingdom for about 5tH> 
years thereafter, and when the dynasty of Dvattaboung 
ended in about t*0 A,D. t the country was deserted* marking 
thereby the end* as it were* of a period in Burmese early 
history* 

Mons are the other early inhabitants of Burma who 
had their capital at Suddhamniapura, also known us 
Suvanna B Ini mi, which has been identified with Thatou in 
Moulmem district in Lower Burma. Moils are also called 
Takings (Tclugu) who originally came from south-east 
of India i.r., front modem Andhra or Telangana, Tradition 
holds that Buddha liad paid a visit to Suddhamniapura 
(Thuton) in the eighth year of his Enlightenment and 
prepared the ground for the future growth of the Sasnim. 
l -ater on, tile same year the Buddha passed away. An 
elder Eavampati* it is said, visited this place and converted 
the king Siharsja and a great number of other people. And 
within eight years of Ids missionary' endeavours be, it is 
further said* built no less than thirty-seven shrines a ltd the 
Dhamnia was made known to many in the Hainanna coun¬ 
try, as it was then called. 

Subsequently T in the a i05th year ol' Buddha's l*arinil£ 
(wmi* the two TheraSj Sonn and Uttarcn visited Suvanna 
Bhumi and preached the Doctrine to the multitude. From 
that time till the advent of Anomthn (i\e. p between the 3rd 
century BXL and I he eleventh century AJX) tradition holds 
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that Buddhism flourished in Lower Burma with, Thaton 
us the centra Thaton being a noted port on the regular 
trade route between the southern and eastern ports of 
India and the various south eastern countries of Asia, there 
hud been a regular visit of missionaries, especially from the 
famous mission-training centres of Aruriravati and Conjee- 
vamnu It is also said that Tim ton became a kind of 
spring-board for the mission [tries who went further east to 
Siam, Cambodia and the Indonesian states of Sumatra, 
Java, etc. The Mens being related to the Khmer races of 
these eastern countries, it is quite possible that Buddhism 
had also been taken to those mm t ries. 

The Burmese believe that Buddhnghosha visited 
Thaton also in 5 A.D., on his way back From Ceylon, but 
there is no record in the Pall literature to substantiate this 
view. Two Pali works called Sasanavunsa and Sasaimptwent 
which deal with the history' of the Dhaxnmu, endorse this 
tradition. It should be understood that there were Arhats 
right from the time when the Dhuruma was founded by Spna 
and Uttam in the Suvanna Bimini (hi the Kaiunnna country), 
down to the t ime of king Manulm i t.e, 7 eleventh century A. LX) 
in the city of Snddhaimua. 

During this long period, many great shrines and pagodas 
had been built by successive kings and devotees of whom 
the name of Kyaikhtiyo remains outstanding. This pagoda 
is perched on a rock which is perilously on the edge of a 
ridge. What is really in teres ling is that this reek which 
can even be slightly rocked, remains strangely firm and 
not even an earthquake can shake it, About the remains 
of this period, some Pali inscriptions in South Indian scripts 
have been discovered. They are said to belong to the 
Amaravati school between 2nd and Gth century, AJX 
It should however he remembered that in Burma, side by 
ride with the spread of Theravacla Buddhism* there was 
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also a strong Mafia yatvn wave from China, Cambodia anil 
thc s Malayan states, and also from north India. This 
fact is amply proved by the accounts of Uic conditions 
prevalent in Upper Burma in the time of Anoratha, 

Truly speaking, Anoratha was the first great historical 
figure whose zeal for the spread of the Dhainma was res- 
pnnsihle for all the subsequent Buddhist activities which 
ultimately made Burma a stronghold of Buddhism. 

Anor&tiEm began his rule at Pagan when the religion 
of the jKopIo of Upper Burma was a strange mixture of 
Tnntrisnrip Mahnyaam and some forms of Hinduism. In 
Pagan itself the Arivuit* a curious setisnalistie cult based 
on Tantrik smd Hindu ritualism, was widely practised by 
the people. It is said that the king somehow did not 
relish it. So when be met the Arhnt elder Shin Arhnn 
and heard the simple yet profound teaching of Theravada 
Buddhism he was immediately impressed and he requested 
the saint to remain at Pagan lor the establishment of the 
Dtrnmmn, The elder Arhnt was the son of an Indian 
Brahman of Thaton who had fjeen eon verted to Buddhism, 
On 3iis advice* the king decided to obtain Buddha's relies 
end editions of the Tripitnkn from the Mon king of Thaton, 
Mama ha. Accordingly* he sent a royal mission to Thaton 
with the request for some relics and editions of Tripitnka. 
King M&unha, however, showed so me contempt by calling 
his people 'heretics 5 and refused the request. 

This enraged Anorutha and he attacked the Mon 
kingdom and after capturing the king took all the relics 
arid Tfipitftkn editions from tug possession along with a 
Large numlwr of learned monks to preach at Pagan. He 
returned as a great victor to his capital with the entire 
spoil* 

He built great pagodas and monasteries, directed a 
vigorous missionary drive among \m people* got the 
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Tripituka transcribed for the first time in Burmese charactem 
and did a number of other tilings for the spread of Buddhism, 
Later, to make sure that the Thatou edition of the Canon 
was the original one* he sent four of his trusted ministers 
to Ceylon for investigation and found it to be true to the 
original. Only then did he rest content n-s far as the scrip¬ 
tures were concerned. It may well lx. 1 said that Anoratha 
was the Burmese Asoka. Apart from being a pious man , 
he was also a valiant conqueror. Ife had earlier conquered 
Pro me and practically the whole of Burma, and this vast 
territory was consolidated (or the first time under one rule. 
He decided to convert the country into a citadel of Dhamma, 
Although lie did not live to see his dream fulfilled, the 
movement set tn motion by him was Liter strengthened 
faithfully by his descendant* and his expectations were 
amply justified. In Bus noble task* the names of Kyan- 
zttilui, AUiunguitha and a few’ more are cherished as n 
lovable memory by the Burmese, 

In the year I24H1 A + D. Chapta, a Burmese monk, who 
had received his Dhamma training in Ceylon under the 
celebrated Sariputta of Polanaruwa, initiated another 
Dlmmmn purifying movement in Upper Burma with his 
headquarters at Xnnngu, a few miles from Pagan, lie 
purged the Sangha of corrupt elements and established 
what is called the Sinhalese tradition. Fifty years later, 
a Sinhalese monk, Sariputta, did the same thing in Lower 
Ilurm.u This period of Pagan, however, eatne to an end 
when Upper Burma was invaded by the grandson of Kublai 
Khan, the Mongol emperor of Chin& p who ransacked Pagan 
and tried to destroy ah its glories. Even now, the great' 
ness of Pagan becomes evident by a casual visit to the plaee T 
After so many centuries uf neglect and disrepair, the great 
pagodas still inspire awe in the minds of the visitors. They 
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stand in solitary desolation ns significant rdies of the 
glorious past. 

The next Important event in the Buddhist history of 
Burma during the reign of king Dh&mmaeett of Pegu (1 KJO- 
14U1) was the cleansing of the Snngha and the establishment 
of the pure monastic tradition which continues till our own 
time. lie was a monk Imnsclf before he been me a monarch 
and it was tins fact that made him so zealous a supporter 
or the religion of the Buddha, The Burmese Snngha Imd 
iconic corrupt. So, in order to keep the tradition pure p 
he sent a mission to Ceylon and got learned Thorns to 
re-orflain the Burmese monks. For this purpose, he built 
and consecrated a new Chapter House, the famous Kulyani 
(Siam), and got, it is said, ia.tititi monks re-ordained in the 
tradition of Mahn Vihara* For nil this he was the sole 
‘dayaka 1 {supporter)* ft was through his piety and zeal 
that the famous 4 Ka|ysni inscriptions' were inscribed for 
giving strength and life to the Sangha* 

The next event of importance was when, l he Fifth 
Council was convened under the patronage of King Mindon, 
in the year iSYl* In this council, the entire Tripitaka 
was inscribed in 729 big marble slabs* on which were erected 
beautiful small structures with domes and thuF a new 
life was given to religion which was threatened by the 
materialistic influences of the western intruders* 

After about seventy years of British, and later of 
Japanese occupation^ Burma at heart remained Buddhist. 
In recent years* however, with the penetration of the 
materialistic cult of Communism, the minds of some people 
have become confused. But the wise section of the popu¬ 
lation and the government with the advice of the Sangha, 
decided to convene another Council. And within ii short 
period, a great cave resembling the Saptaparai cave at 
Rajgir and a mass of imposing buildings were erect ed 
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Hit plateau of Sin Manga la ULtU some seven mills from 
Rangoon, Tor convening tlie Sixth Council. This Council 
undoubtedly reused a new zeal for the restoration of 
religious glory. It nas started on the lull moon day of 
May 195-1 and concluded on the lull moon day of May 1956 
to synchronize with the holy event of 2500th Buddha 
Jayant i which fell on that day. This Sanghtyuna or Council 
H'iis attended by about two thousand monks of all the 
various Buddhist countries. 

S I A At 

Traditionally, the arrival of Buddhism in Siam is 
attributed to the same two celebrated missionaries, Sofia 
and Lttara. who went to Burma. Siam, at [)resent, is a 
strong Thcravada Buddhist country. It was established 
as recently as seven hundred years ago with the advent 
of the Thai race, tlu* present inhabitants of the country. 
The original natives were the Mon* and Lawas who have 
been absorbed in the Thai population. 

The earlier Mens of Thaton and the Muns of modern 
Siam, being of the same stock, had family relations from 
the earliest times; hence when Thaton became the citadel 
of Thcravada Buddhism, the same traditions spread wher¬ 
ever the Mon people lived. It may he interesting to note 
here that since far earlier times them was regular commercial 
intercourse between India mui these eastern countries. 
Many colonies nf Indian traders had also settled there from 
the pre-Buddhistic times. 

Belies and antiquities, such ns fragments of images, 
stupas, monasteries, the figure of Dhammochakm and deer, 
have been found among the ruins of Nakorn Fathom (or 
Phm Fnthonicedi as it is now called). The ancient name 
of the place was Siri Cliai, a centre of Mon culture. These 
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relies convincingly support the tradition mentioned above. 
The culture of the Mon people under the. influence of earliest 
Buddhism, as renewed by the Amaravnti and Conjeevanim 
schoolsj throve for many centuries* This period is called 
the Dvaravati period which extended till al>out the tenth 
century A.D_ T when the Khmer culture of Cambodia 
superseded. Tins highly Indianased (more Hindu than 
Mahnynna) culture of the Khmcts lasted only for a few 
centuries when the present Thai race overran the country 
from the southern Chinese State of Nau Chao about the 
end of the thirteenth century* 

Thus, the spread of Buddhism in Siam may be roughly 
divided into three main periods, namely:—(f) Early Bud¬ 
dhism of Asokan, Anrnravati and Conjeevaram types; 
(h) Mahay ana; and (m) Thera vadn from Burma and 
Ceylon* 

We have already discussed how early Buddhism was 
introduced by the two great apostles of the Dhamrna and 
how it was continued Inter on„ 

The introduction of Mahay ana Buddhism in Siam 
was from two different quarters and in two separate waves. 
The first one was from the kingdom of Shri Vi jay a of the 
Polynesian countries of Java* Sumatra and Malaya and 
extended mostly over the peninsular portion of the southern 
part of Thailand. This was between the 5th and Oth century 
A.D* The second was from Cambodia and extended to the 
eastern and central parts, when king Surya Varmnn of 
Cambodia held sway over this country. It is further said 
that since Kashmir and north Indin were ideologically 
related with the Khmer empire, Siam too was subjected 
to that influence during this period. 

The modem Thai race originally hailed from Nan Chao, 
South China. This race had been gradually migrating 
towards the south in a fan-1 ike formation extending over a 
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very large territory which included Assam, Burma p Thailand 
and Laos. In Assam they are known as the A boms, in 
Burma as the Shans. As mentioned above, the migration 
was gradual hut when the grandson of Kuhlai Khan attacked 
southern China, these tribes made a mass trek over Siam 
and later completely overran the country. These tribes 
were mostly animistic Mahay an his and there was no diffi¬ 
culty therefore in absorbing the local Lawns and Mans who 
had fallen into decadence. 

This hrings ns to the third phase when Thera va da 
Buddhism became the universally accepted religion of the 
new race of Thailand. It may be recalled that king Anoratha 
of Pagan had conquered not only the Mon country of Lower 
Burma hut had also influence over the northern part of 
Siam. Many of the Thai chiefs visited Pagan during this 
great period of the revival of Theravada and introduced 
the same in their own areas* The first Thai king and 
national hero, Fhrn Huang H who was responsible for 
roasting the Khmers and who established the kingdom of 
Sukotai. had been a devout Buddhist. He did much to 
encourage people to accept it. But his son, Kara K&mheng* 
went further. He was a zealous Buddhist and lie sent a 
mission to Ceylon and got a Sinhalese Mahathcm to establish 
a pure bangha. The revival initiated by Parakrama Bahu 
had a tremendous effect over all these countries, namely* 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Laos* Ceylon was considered 
as the seat of pure Dhattmut. The Sjnfmta elder was 
called the Songharaja, prelate of Siamese Sangha, and a 
special monastery for him was built by the king at Sukotiii* 
now known ns Tani, This monastery was known as Dnt 
Amivruka where the king had got his famous ’inscription* 
inscribed giving all the details of this notable transaction. 

I Lis grandson followed his footstep? and some say that he 
was even more zealous in promoting I he cause of religion. 
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King Dhaninmraja 1, a& he is called, (1350-70 A,!))., sent 
monks to Pegu and Ceylon and fci>t another prelate from 
Ceylon who was known us Somdet Sumnrrn MuhasumL 

The TEtait period is divided into three dynasties efc. r 
the Sukotah Ayodhya and Bangkok dynasties. The Suko- 
tai kings ruled for about a century when Ayodhya became 
the c entre under king Hamad liipati I r During this period 
Cambodia became a vassal country of Thailand. This 
downfall followed the suck of Ayodhya by the Burmese 
in the year 1707 A.D. After the full of Ayodhya* Bangkok 
became the metropolis of the Siamese* and still conlinucs 
as such. In spite of nil these dynastic changes. Buddhism 
continued to be the fountain of Thai culture and life. 
Buddhism is the state religion and the king is culled the 
'defender of the faith.' For the Siamese* life would be 
meaningless without Buddhism. The Thai Government, 
like the other Buddhist countries, carried out a big pro¬ 
gramme for the revitalization of the Master's "Great Message 
of Peace 1 during the 2SflOth Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
(May 

L- A M BODI A 

The religious history of Cambodia may be divided 
inbi three distinct periods, namely, (i) Early Buddhism 
belonging to Sonad/Hara tradition; (if) Strong Hindu and 
Mahay ana period; and (iii) Thenvvada under the influence 
of Siam and Ceylon. 

The Indo-Chinese peninsular countries tike Cambodia,, 
Cam pa (A imam). Vietnam, Laos and others and the Poly¬ 
nesian Malayan group of countries had been *o fully colonised 
by Indians, and their ways of living so complete ly indifcnised 
that these countries were considered the ‘south-eastern 
comer of Jambiidwipn 1 a farther India/ The early 
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Chinese called Cambodia the kingdom of Fu-mri and their 
annuls are replete with accounts of the infiltration of Indian 
cult Lin;, of Indian monks ami uf Ihe Indian kings who ruled 
over thcso areas. I Cliing, flic Chinese pilgrim, after his 
return from Nalnncla, while visiting Cambodia, writes in 6t>5 
A.D, : “to the south-west of Campa(Annaui) lies the country 
of Poruin, formerly called Fu-nan, which is the southern 
corner of Jambutlwipa {India) of old. It was a country 
the inhabitants of which Jived almost naked; the people 
were mostly worshippers of spirits and Inter on Buddhism 
flourished there, but a 'wicked’ king (n Hindu) lias hdw 
expelled anti exterminated them nil and now there are no 
mendx-ts of the Buddhist Brotherhood (Sunghn) at &\l." 
The authoritative Chinese dates have also been confirmed 
by Cambodian inscriptions of the Indian kings written in 
alphabets closely resembling some .South Indian or Deccan 
scripts. 

EtSmologicallyp the Khmrrs of Cambodia are dosdy 
related to the Mon race and the Mom had regular political, 
cultural and even racial intercourse with this part. The 
form of earlier Buddhism introduced by the two apostles. 
Soon and lltlara, among the Mans must have entered ih\s 
area also, as mentioned by Cambodian tradition. From 
the account of I t hing, as also from the accounts of Chinese 
annals f early Buddhism flourished in Cambodia at fcast till 
about the fifth century AJX 

According to Chinese and early Cambodian accounts, 
an Indian Brahman, Kauiidinya, came to Cambodia same-" 
where about the first and second centuries A.D. and estab¬ 
lished a dynasty after him. There is also a story of a not her 
Kaundinya invading the country somewhere about 400 A.D. 
The Kaundinyas are said to have been, according to 
Cajnlxrcbnn Liang annals, the early rulers of Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo. Thus, with the founding of an Indian dynasty 
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4LitLii with the presence of a large number oF Indians, from 
this period ohvards Cambodia was India niscd on n large 
scale. Brahmanism slowly superseded Buddhism, though 
some form of Mahayana did exist side by side. The pre¬ 
ponderance- of Brahmanism is clearly evident from the 
remains of various temples h images of innumerable gods like 
Vishnu, Shiva and others inscriptions and so on. This 
period lusted till about the thirteenth century* The famous 
temples of Angkor Vat and some others arc the majestic 
products of this zealous Hindu period, which arc >aill 
preserved. The kings of this period bore the title of Vamvrm 
(an epithet for K&h&triya kings of India)such as Jayavarmatu 
Uhuvavnrmam Hudravarntau, Suryavariimn anil so on, 
Bhavavarman is said to have exterminated the earlier 
form of Buddhism, Ail slate and religious transactions 
were carried on in Sanskrit language* A definite hierarchy 
whs built based on caste system in which the Indian Brail* 
mans and their successors were supreme. 

Towards the eleventh and twelfth centuries, there 
hod been some great architectural activities by powerful 
kings like Sturyavarman and Ldayadityaviirnijin, who had 
extended their dominion to Cam pa and Siam, After the 
lath century* however* Cambodia was always in danger 
from the dominant position of Siam and even until about 
the early nineteenth century, there were constant rivalries. 
Mu I iay ana during this Brahmanical period existed in Cam¬ 
bodia but it remained so closely in alliance with Brahmanism 
that it was hard to distinguish it as a separate religion. 

With the advent of Farakramababu the Great, during 
the Potanaruwa period in Ceylon (11 A.D.), the renaissance 
of Thernvadn had set in motion currents that reached > in 
waves, one after another, the far away shores of Buniiu, 
Siam, Cambodia and Laos; and, within a century or two* 
all these countries became, and still remain, fervent Thera- 
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vada Buddhists, In Cambodia this inllueuee came at 
first from Siam and then directly from Ceylon and Burma, 
The simple Khmer ami Cliani folks the common masses, 
3iad very little authority and position. The Bmhmanka! 
hierarchy had reduced them into just serfs for the purpose 
of serving them in their ritualism. When, therefore, the 
neiv lively inert, the Thais, with their simple and vigorous 
doctrine of Thera vada + came to the country, the common 
men found a new message; a new light shone hi them and 
they adopted ardently the new religion. The account of a 
irrcnt Chinese visitor* who visited Angkor Vat in 12!M n 
is very significant He says* “the Brahmins had high 
olliees but had no schools. Those of the laity who desired 
education spent some portion of their youth in a Buddhist 
monastery (as they still do) and then returned to the work- 
a-day world. Such a state of things, naturally* resulted in 
the diffusion of Buddhism among the people* while the 
Brahmans dwindled to a court hierarchy," Since its 
introduction. Cambodia has ardently and faithfully followed 
Tberavndu, The kings here, as in Siam, are the ^defenders 
of the faith,' The Sangkaraja is the supreme chief of the 
Satigha and the Preceptor of the royal Family (Rajaguru), 
Traces of Brahmanism still survive in the court ceremonials 
but that fjoes nut prevent the king from being a devout 
Buddhist, Cambodia celebrated Buddha Javantf in 1956 
with great enthusiasm. 

LAOS* V1ET--VAM, aNVAU AtfD COCHIN VBIS\ 

The history' of Buddhism in these Indo-Chinese asso¬ 
ciated states is. more or ks$, allied to that of Cambodia. In 
the earlier days of this era* the influence of Buddhism had 
entered these states through the early Indian immigrants, the 
Mans and Khmers. Later, these countries w r eie fchoroughJv 
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HinduiseiL But, being near to China, Mahayiwia 
Buddhism also flourished side by side. Even today except 
for Ijjos, in the other three associated states of Indo-t’bina, 
Mahayann is the only religion though during this century 
there i* also u movement that has been set afoot principally 
from Cambodia to levivc Theravada. Jn Vietnam, there 
are now quite n good number of Tlu ravada Buddhists 
including a Vietnamese Sangba at Saigon and other places 

Laos m a Themvada Buddhist country, where Buddhism 
was introduced somewhere about the Ifrtli century A.D. 
Ethnoiogieally : the Laotian Thais belong to the same family 
of Nan Chao tribes. They had migrated to the area, 
approximately, at the same time as the Thai, the Shim 
and the A horn tribes. 

The present Laotians have kept up some of the earlier 
traditions of the early inhabitants, a tribe akin to the 
Moos, in spite of the fusion. For instance, in writing 
down the Tripitakas, they have used a script that is derived 
from the Mens and closely resembles the modem Burmese. 
The Thais of Siam, however, have a quite different script 
which seems to have been acquired from the Khou rs since 
both the modem Cambodian and Siamese scripts are very 
much alike. 

Themvada is the chief religion of the Laos as in 
Cambodia ami Siam, There is a Sangtiaxnja and the king 
is the chief patron. Among the Chinese population in these 
parts, it is Mahay ana that thrives. 

hi j mat it a , JAVA, b Ahh bculneo Asm Malaya 

The Polynesian Malayan countries, ?>,, Sumatra, Java. 
Bali, Borneo and Malaya, once formed a flourishing Bud¬ 
dhist rrgiom This area was a chain of prosperous Indian 
colonies and on account of o somewhat regular intercourse 
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between these countries and In din, Buddhism came here 
in very early times. Later, Hinduism became more 
widespread* though ^lalmyann ton thrived- There were* 
however^ some clashes also at times between the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Hindus, especially when the latter were 
aggressive. We have already mentioned about the great 
kingdom of Shri Vi jay a. and later on the Shade nd ms, 
whose dominions extended quite far into Siam and Irtdo- 
China, Some kings of the SEiri Vijaya dynasties, as well 
as some of the Shailcndrns p were ardent Buddhists. Some 
of the famous remains like those of majestic Borobodnr 
group of temples and other Buddhist monuments are lhe 
finest examples of the piety of th. se kings. The famous 
Chinese pilgrims like Vuang Chwimg, l thing and others 
have mentioned the flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
this area during their times. The Kalnsan inscriptions, 
dated 778 A.D. t engraved in Xagari characters, record 
the construction of a temple of Tara and. of a Mahavann 
monastery.* An eminent Chinese book KmSmgCkuan 
(Biographies of Great Mocks), dated 519 A.D„ mokes 
mention of Gunavarmau. son of the king of Kashmir, who 
tenon need kingship, became a Buddhist monk and converted 
Java to Buddhism, 

At present, these countries are inhabited mainly by 
Moslims but there still remain pockets of Buddhists hum 
and there. In Indonesia specially, there are still a good 
number of Mahnyana Buddhists, who have successfully 
resisted active prosclytization by Muslims. 

These countries were converted to Islam only after 
the 15th century. The Arabs first settled at Malacca in 
Malaya as traders. They slowly penetrated among the 
Buddhists and Hindus through matrimonial alliances and 
influenced them by ec onomic pressure. Later, when they 
•Pafc Sir Charlie Eliot Hinduitm rm,l p 1 sa 
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grew powerful * they overran the country- and proselytised 
the people even forcefully. Kali, however, atili remains 
nix orthodox Hindu island* Even today, the names of various 
places and persons and the various customs obtaining 
there .-learly reveal Buddhist and Hindu influences which 
have continued in spite of the fanatical '/cal of the 
conquerors. 


o it i x A 

According to the Chinese tradition* king Ming Ti of 
the Han dynasty is supposed to have been the first convert 
to Buddhism. In the year 63 AJX he despatched a group 
of is persons to India in search of the sublime Doctrine of 
Else Buddha. After a sojourn of eleven years in India, they 
went hack to China with a collection of Buddhist books* some 
images of the Buddha and two great sdiciftr^ipnks of 
Mugadhu* named Kashynp Matang and Dhariunrakshn* 
As the monks arrived on two white horses* the monastery 
in which they were accommodated began to be called Loyniig* 
or "The White Horse Monastery** That monastery became 
the chief centre of the Buddhist mission m that country* 
Most of the Indian monks who went to China had their 
headquarters in this monastery. The major portions of 
the existing Chinese Buddhist scriptures were translated 
from their original Sanskrit version in this place, This 
initial success there inspired new zeal in the Buddhist 
missionaries of India for centuries. They went over to 
China and devoted their lives to translating books and to 
the propagation of the Dhamma in that great country* 
Indian saints and scholars like Aryakaln, Suenaya, Chilu- 
kala and others were amongst the first batch who went to 
China* The chief missionaries w r ho went to China in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries were Mahakala, Bharmapala, Dhar- 
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unnkula and Ttihyann. It is- recorded that by that tune 
more than 35U books had already been translated. 

In the 4th centime China came under the suiernmty 
of the Chin dynasty, During the rule of that dynasty 
Buddhism nourished in Chinn still further. Tu $81, Hu in Vu. 
it powerful monarch of this dynasty* erected a grand 
Buddhist temple in Nanking. Many monasteries were 
established in different part?; of the country, and a large 
majority of the population were converted to Buddhism. 

In the beginning of the 5th century, in the north¬ 
western parts of India, there nourished a Buddhist genius, 
n monk-scholar* the great Kimiarnjiva. He had studied 
Buddhism in Kashmir and Kashghnr, He was staying at 
Kooeha under the patronage of the king, who was a Buddhist 
and a devotee of the monk. It was during this time that 
that part of the country was attacked and conquered by 
the Chinese. ]( is said that the general* at the express 
order of the Chinese king, took the seholnuvmonk Kumara- 
jivn with him. He was given a rousing reception and 
requested to organise a Buddhist mission in China* 
Kuiuurajiva was found to l*e a master-translator of Sanskrit 
Buddhist books into Chinese. He is regarded as the ori¬ 
ginal 6r of the most mature style of the Chinese language* 
primp, even sounder than that of Yuan Chwang. Ills 
book on the life of Ashvaghoslin and Xugurjuna is a master¬ 
piece of literary art, His chief collaborators were Dharrna- 
nikklui, Snnghnbhndra, Dhnrmapriyu and Ruddhabhadra. 
Thousands of Chinese monks were ordained and trained by 
him. The well-known Chinesc traveller, Fa-Hien was also 
n disciple of his. 

At the earnest request and invitation of the Chinese 
king Sang-Van-Ti* (runavarman. another illustrious Indian 
monk, went over to China and reached Nanking in 431, 
A special monastery was built for him, which was named 
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Jet&vuna Vihara. The main contributions of Guimvnrntan 
towanh the spread of Buddhism in Chinn were, I iritis. 
the propagation of the Saddhnrruupiindnriku among the 
masses, mid secondly, the establishment i>f the Order of 
Buddhist turns* The other important Indian missionaries 
who followed him were Giinabhadm in Olmnnajalay ain 
in 481 and Katnamnti and Rodhiruch! in the loginning of 
the 6th century, It was during this period that the great 
Buddliist mystic saint* Bodhidtuirma. reached China and 
aroused the entire country with his message of spiritual sty P 
Though for the major part of his stay in China, he kepi 
himself shul in seclusion, plunged in deep meditation, his 
very name even today is a stirring force in the religion 
life of the country. 

The other notable names of Indian Buddhist monks 
who went to China in the sixth century are Jiuagupta. 
Jnaiinhhadni, Jinnyasa and Yasagupta. 

The great Chinese savant, traveller, translator and 
missionary. Yuan Chwang visited India in fi-3. He Jived 
in India for seven years and studied Buddhism in the 
Nalanda University for two years* He returned home with 
a large collection of hooks and images. His Chinese trans¬ 
lations of Umtdhist Sanskrit IttHiks are available even 
today and are regarded as the sum [nil of bolti religious 
and literary scholarship. 

By the end of the tenth century* the Sung dynasty, 
which came into power, succeeded in organising and estab¬ 
lishing real sovereignty* The kings of this dynasty were 
rievou t Buddl i is ts. They re vi ved t he i r cult urn I re lations wit 1 1 
Nahmdn and invited many Indian masters to China. The 
last Indian monk m the above series of missionaries of 
whom some mention is made* was the famous logician of 
Xidanda, JtffiAshri* He went there in the middle uf the 
eleventh century. After that, the stream of Indian monks 
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tu China ceased to flow for two reasons, firstly, i>ec&use 
the field of their missionary activities gradually shifted 
from China to Tibet and, secondly* because the Buddhist 
centres in India became weak after the repeated attacks 
of the Muslim invaders who burnt their universities and 
libraries and massacred the monks. 


KOREA—JAPAN 

From Chinn. Buddhism travelled eastward, to Korea 
and then to Japan. Tn 370 a Chinese Monk, Simdo* reached 
Ko-gur-yUp the northern province of Korea, with valuable 
Buddhist images and religions books* lie succeeded in 
converting the people without any opposition, and estab¬ 
lished two large monasteries for his missionary associations 
in other parte of Korea. 

In 331, another Chinese monk Mas-Mow went to the 
province of Pnk Chi. He was given a hearty reception 
both by the people and the king* 

in 55^, king Slniai despatched some Buddhist mission- 1 
ar cs to Minimal. the Emperor of Japan* with a request to 
give them all facilities to propagate the Dhammn in his 
country* The kings and the people of Korea continued for 
centuries a determined drive to spread the teachings 
in their neighbouring country of Japan, The first Buddhist 
monk who went to Japan from Korea was Shiba-Tassij, 
who established the first Buddhist shrine by ins tailing an 
image of the Buddha in a straw-hut on the southern sea. 
coast. It is interesting to note that the Buddhist mission 
in Japan was very successful cbiefiy because ^of tlie zealous 
efforts ot the nuns of Korea, who penetrated the inner 
apartment* of the Japanese family and converted them to 
Buddhism, 

Amongst the missionaries who reached Japan there was 
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one from India too, whose name was Bhikkhu llodo. In 
the early parts of ihe seventh century, the illustrious 
Emperor of Japan, So-toku* became a devout follower of 
Buddhism, and with Asokan zeal did his best to spread 
the Dhamnrn in Ids country. Different Japanese Buddhist 
saints flourished from time to time. They went to China 
for receiving training and inspiration nnd propagated their 
creed in the country. Most of them are prospering even 
to the present day. 

In the eighth century, Nara, the first royal capital 
of Japan* became the main seat of Budrfhbt activities and 
mission, in 749, the biggest brass image of the Buddha, 
called The Nara-Dava-Butsu 1 was installed in the main 
shrine of the city. It is 53 feet high; and MG pounds of 
gold, 10,827 pounds of tin, 1954 pounds of mercury and 
fl a 86,180 pounds of brass were used in manufacturing the 
image! Thus, arts* architecture and culture were stimulated 
to an all-round development in Japan on account of the 
inspiration which came hi the wake of Buddhism, 

TlU E T 

Though Tibet is so close to India, the Himalayan 
ranges act as a barrier, ft took Buddhism several centuries 
before it could reach there, Imlo-Tibetan cultural relations 
really began in the first half of the 7th century* when the 
Tibetan king. Srong-Sen-Gam-Po, sent a batch of wise men 
to India particularly to study Sanskrit and other languages 
of the country. The parly lived in India for eighteen years* 
and* under monk scholars like Lipidutta and Sinhaghoslia* 
they worked hard and gained a fair mastery over the lan¬ 
guage and literature of the Buddhist scriptures. They 
translated important books like the KarandaJ&irvifuha Sulra 
and AvalvkileshwGTa Sulra. 
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The king, Sron^-Sen- Cm anvPo, had two queens, one from 
Nepal and Hie other from China* Both were devout 
Buddhists, Oh account of their influence, the king em¬ 
braced Buddhism and his energies ’were devoted to the 
establishment of Buddhist temples and monasteries. He 
invited learned monks from foreign countries to propagate 
the Dhammu in Tibet, with Lhasa as its capital. Even 
today, he is looked upon in Tibet with great respect and hr 
is depicted as one who turned She Wheel of Righteousness. 

King Ti-Song-Dc-Scn, a devoted Buddhist monk of 
Tibet* sent a royal invitation to the great Buddhist saint 
and philosopher Santirakkhtts, the then Principal of the 
famous Buddhist Unjvo"sity of Nuljpida, Unfortunately, 
soon after the arrival of Snntimkkhita to Tibet, the country 
was subjected to several calamities* such as epidemics. 
Hoods, storm and famine. The people began to attribute 
all these to the arrival of the Indian Pandit, and the oppo¬ 
sition was so groat that the king had to send him to Nepal 
for a time. But the people did not forget the events. 
Sant imkkbit a advised the king to invite the great Indian 
mystic Pad mas am b ha va, who, he thought, might he able 
to quell those calamities, with his spiritual and ynfpp 
powers. Accordingly, FadmaSftmbbava was brought to 
Tibet, in 747, and was given a rousing reception all over 
the country. Soon after his arrival, the doubts of the 
people subsided and n peaceful atmosphere prevailed. 
Pad masnm Khava was hailed as a redeemer. He established 
a monastery at Sam-ye t about 3(1 miles-from Lhasa, which 
was modelled after the plan and architecture of the famous 
university of Odimtapurh near Xalandn, Severn! Tibetans, 
for the .first time, were admitted to the order as full-fledged 
Buddhist monks. 

After PadmasambhflVa Left Tibet, Santtmkkhita carried 
on his mission of propagation and of translating books from 
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-Sanskrit to Tibetan, The chief associates and collaborators 
oThis were Aryn(leva, Bufidtiakirti. Kun wasliri, Karriupat j ( 
Sumatiscrw and Kama Iasi la. Thus, under the liberal and 
devout royal patronage for ages, there was a regular ex¬ 
change of monks and hooks between Tibet and Xabruin; 
so much so flint they succeeded in preparing a most perfect 
Tifwtan version of the entire Buddhist Tripitnha. 

In UtaS, at the invitation of the king Cung-Siib-0, 
teacher Alisa, another great Indian Buddhist saint and 
scholar, reached Tibet and wiped off the various heresies 
that existed in the country as a formidable challenge to 
Buddhism. Atisa established a number of monasteries, 
ordained tunny able Tibetan scholars as monks, and wrote 
valuable books on Buddhism for the benefit of the people 
of the country. 

Atisa left behind him runny able Tibetan disciples, of 
whom Dromtan was the chief and most successful organiser 
of the Buddhist mission in Tibet. He founded a sect that 
became the most powerful force in the country, both in 
politics and in religion. Uniquely enough, in Tibet, the 
head of the Buddhist church began to be at the same time 
the head of the State, a tradition that has been followed 
up to the present times. 


KllOTAX—'CEKTRAL ASIA 

A few decades earlier, no one could have even imagined 
that under the long-stretching sandy desert round about 
Hirkistan lay the glorious remains of highly prosperous 
Buddhist centres, of lofty monasteries, pagodas and temples, 
thousands of manuscripts, paintings and inscriptions. 
Archaeological explorers have traced in these sandy hills the 
existence ol ancient cities, forts, caves and every other 
thing which a civilised nation usually leaves behind. 
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The history of the establishment mid decay of Khotan 
is still shrouded in mystery* From the accounts of the 
Chinese traveller* Yuan Cliwang* us also through Tibet mi 
.sources, it is at least certain that the Khotan civilisation 
had a joint Sino-Indian origin. Prince K us lan was an 
Indian prince, who lived in this part of the country* The 
language of the place bears philological semblances both to 
India and to China. 

The Unit missionary who brought Buddhism to Kliotau 
was Arhat Yairochana from Kashmir- The king Yi^aya- 
sainbhava of Khotan received him with all honour. He 
performed some feats of yogic miracles and completely 
won his admiration and devotion foi Buddhism. Tills king 
was pc hups a Lontemporm y of king Bhumimitra< He bnilt 
a monastery lor Ya irochana* called the Shrarmi Vihar, 
which became the strong centre of Buddhist activities in 
Khotan* 

The eighth king of the dynasty Yijayavim, is also 
known to have been a devout Buddhist. He was the donor 
of two monasteries, Gantsir Chaitya and Gosring Viliar, 

The eleventh king* Vijayajaya, married a Chinese 
princess, ZU'Shij who had built a monastery after her 
name and offered it to the Order. 

Yuan Chwang had himself once stayed in this monastery. 
He lias given a vivid description of it in his travel accounts. 
He has mentioned that he had seen mulberry trees in the 
yards of the big monastery on which silk worms were reared. 

The eldest son of Vijayajaya was Dhnrmananda. He 
became a monk and went to India for studying the Dhnmma* 
On his return to Khotan he became a great religious leader* 
the founder of the famous Mahasanghiku sect. 

Another king of Khotan* Dan-Darns* it is recorded. 
Invited a monk from India called Mnntrasiddhi and founded 
some monasteries of the Sarv&slivada school* 
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In 404 + the Chinese traveller IVIlicn reached Khotan 
fro [ii Hooch Li and lived there for some time. He gives n 
full description of the religions of Khotan* of the Buddhist 
temples, pagodas, monasteries and colossal images of the 
Buddha. In Gomti Vfhar alone,, he says, there were three 
thousand monks living together in a community, under 
strict monastic discipline* 

According to the Tibetan tradition, fifteen hundred 
years after the Buddha, a king of Kliotan became terribly 
niiti-BuddliktiCj so ranch so that all the monks were 
eompdted to leave Khotan and migrate to Tibet* Gandhar 
and other places wherever they could get shelter* In 1000, 
the Turks, under Yusuf Kruhir Khan T subjugated Khotan 
and established Muslim rule* driving nut Buddhism from 
the country for aver. 





The Lurn bin i PiJfoir (244 B.C.) of Atoko 
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Gautama fiufWJiq was born. 





Gtnmma at School— It may fee noted that there are two girte 
also ^School in a Verandah —Brahmin teacher. 
(Ajanla Painting Cave XVI, Glh Ccnlury AD) 







































































!. Gautama pm citain g m:- filing. 2. Learning mvw, 

3, Trying archery. 

(C&ndbiira Sculpture 2nd Century A.D^> 





























The nu^entifl o/ Hicdd/ia be/orc going to L/riiL-cIfl, GaTidfiara. 










Buddha iritih. ^lar Kddm be/ore SambodM 
Ananda Burma, 




Vain asjcicft of Mara and his army of tempters &n Buddha 
under the Bruifti 'Tree-^Hc ft ad oJr-efldij attained ^pirifud l 
ira njcendence —vacant seat i? symbolic of £ nfliM)ig fhai 
could be flttacMj 1 vimarat-afi (2nd Century AH.} 













Burfdfuf in Jnotiamudra. T he jfSr*t sermon after Sambodhi, 
S&nmth. 




iMdfcfl'* MohapHttiTv^XtMntoV Buddha (Amnto in attendant) Gal Viha**, Ceylon 






GnJossaJ Buddha, Kg m nleurff* Japan 
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GLOSSARY 




Ln nietf wsu attempt kw been imuto to explain in 
the text itself words which are unfamiliar to English 
re.actors. The following glossary may Jiottever ho 
helpful. 


Arhat, AniL4T-nooi> 


Bii i k.kit, BiriKsnr 

Bodhisattva or 
Bodhjsatta 


The Perfect Being, The highest per¬ 
fect ion a m an can atfairu 

The four stages in a Himlu'* life: Brah¬ 
ms eharya T Garhnnl ya. Vanaprasthn 
and Satiny as, 

Buddhist Monk. 

Biuhlha before attainment of Buddha- 
hood nr in lias earlier births; one who 

is to attain Budclfia-hoorl in the nest 

life. 


Bgihu-Tree 

BjtAHMACHAnYA 


Brahma -5 cth as 

Buddha 

Chxitya 


Ditvad-ia 

OVKBA 

Empathy 

Gritr 

-Jataka stories 


Tlu i ree (Fig tree) under which Buddha 
^Lt meditating: and attained eiiltohteci- 
nient. 

Observance of coatinonco while 
following the discipline of a aether of 
Brahma or Truth, 

Philosophical aphorisms only uext in 
importance to the UpanieJiadk 

Ono who has attained Perfect Know- 
ledge, — the Enlightened One. 

A shrine usually consisting of a sacred 
tree and an npen at mo torn prior to the 
institution of temples. 

Beligion. Dhurnia. 

Sorrow, misery, pain. 

identihcat ion by feeling a^ onc^ 

emotional unity. 

The Spiritual teacher. The Master. 

h\ Buddhism, stories pertaining to 
Buddha’s former births, parables and 
stories. 
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Mai 6 A-FJLEnUHT JLS A 

The great departure, the passing a^ 
of Buddha, 1 V 

Masgaea 

Haba 

Auspicious, t 1 

The God of Desire. Temptation per% 
sonified. 

MrIGA-YAN A 

X IBB AN A 

Deer Park [Near EaraathV 

Nirvana* the final and highest spiritual 
attainment according to Buddhism. 

Nibobantsa 

Literally, without a knot; a sect of 
Shmmams who preceded the Jain and 
Buddhist monks. 

Pabinisvana 

Pava^asa 

Peatisioksha 

Pr ey a 

RaSE-AFYLE 

Departure, passing away. 

HiiddhisL discourse. 

Precepts (Buddhist). 

Thar which is pleasing to the senses, 
Amalaki. familiarly known as Am hi, 

Aw ala, 

SaHHAKA 

Sadbaxa 

Sadhv 

Sambovuj 

A spiritual aspirant. 

Spiritual discipliue. 

A saint. 

Full or perfect knowledge; Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Sams a* 

The cycle of birth and death* the crea¬ 
tion. 

SaMYA 

Samyax 

Samgha 

Sasyyas 

Equipoise. 

Right, proper, correct. 

Association, Buddhist brotherhood. 
Complete renunciation, The fourth 
and last stage in a Hindu's life. 

Shooitya 

Shuaman A 

Nothingness, complete vacuum, zero. 

One who has renounced the world in 
search of Truth, an ascetic* 

Sdoxa 

That which is pleasing to the soul + to 
the spirit. 
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■Stddha 

Perfect one, one who has attained the 
highest spiritual status* 

Stupa 

Any pagoda like structure usually 
symbolizing a structure built on the 
ashes or relics of Buddha. 

Sv.veegy 

« 

Eamskar, impression left on the cun 
sciunsnesa by any action, thought or 
feeling which in its own turn Incomes 
the cause of further action, thought or 
feeling. 

Taj as 

Austerity, concentrated discipline for 
attaining [perfection. 

Tatuagata 

Buddha, one who has attained Ihe 
highest, 

Trissa, Tbishha 
Teepitaka 

Thirst, Craving, Desire, 

The basic Buddhist Pali Canons, 
three in number. 

Upasampada 

The ceremony of ordaining a monk, 
attainment- 


Dposatha, Up as att a Fortnightly meeting of Buddhist 
monks. 


Vaejtas 

Hie four divisions: Brahmin, Kshat- 
riya, Vaisbya and Shudra in Hindu 
society* 

V Ed ANA 

Sensation, perception by any of the 
senses without any emotional reaction 
of liking or not lilting or disliking. 

Visas 

Veatva 

Monastery for Buddhist monkz. 

One who does not perform or observe 
Vedle rit-ea* 

Yana 

Vehicle, means of spiritual emancipa¬ 
tion* 
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